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shareholders to the 
ing of the Bowater Paper 
Corporation Limited, held at Croydon on 29th 
May 1956, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, Chair 
man of the Corporation, said 
“When ideas take shape, that 


WELCOMING some 1.700 
Annual Gen | Mee 


is progress— 








ind it is progress I have to report.’’ Earnings 

r the year 1955 exceeded those of the previous 
15 months, which in themselves had been a 
ecord he rnings—totalling more than 
£13,200,000—had encouraged the Board to 





ommend a final dividend of 74 per cent on 
n Ordinary Common share capital in- 
d by financial reorganisation to 
19.200 000 shares of £1 each 
\ large part of these earnings derived from 
irc in North America, where more than 
per cci of tl Organisations assets are 
located. I ddition to its British and 
North Americ 1 ests, the Organisation also 
S$ importam i sts in Australia, Sweden 
id Norway 1 higher earnings, said Sir Eric, 
flect full operation and greater production 
of our plants throughout the world, as well as 
vas pi sums we have spent on further 
development of existing properties and con- 
uciion Of new plants 
PROGRESS IN PACKAGING 
Sir Eric stressed the progress and prospects of 
Associated Bowater Industries Limited, 
roug anisation’s numerous 





which the Org 
Z i ire conducted. The Master 
rents provides for another 
tory on Merseyside, while a 
quired at Stevenage for new 

nd fibre drum factories 
well advanced for the merger 
Containers Limited (sub 

Bowater Industries) with 
ed Containers Limited, a virile 








nd well-managed concern with a long record 
‘ succes 
I Irish Wallboard Co. Ltd. in Eire has 
de f rable progress, and its productive 
, 





paci will shortly be materially increased 
companies of the Organisa- 
irisl The pulp mills in 
Norwa nd Sweden continue to work to 
{ cheduled for expansion also 
Sales companies in Britain, Australia and 





GREAT BRITAI® UNITED STATES OF 


BOWATER AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL 


AMERICA 





ce 


that 1s prog 
is progress Ih 


South Africa all enjoyed a successful year, dur- 
ing which the Australian company acquired the 
entire share capital of the British-Australian 
Paper Company. a conversion undertaking 
capable of profitable development The 
Bowater Steamship Company Limited, with two 
ships in commission, a third due for com- 
pletion in the coming year an@ five more to 
follow at short intervals, has got away to a 
good start 

rISSUES: A NOTABLE PARTNERSHIP 

Of special interest is the recently arranged 
partnership with the Scott Paper Company of 
America (largest producers of household tissue 
papers in the world), by which the Bowater- 
Scott Corporation Limited has come into being 
Besides operating the Organisation's existing 
St. Andrew Mills at Walthamstow, the new 
Company is constructing a manufacturing and 
conversion plant at Northfleet in Kent. This 
new venture, enjoying the full benefit of Scott 
‘know-how’ and patents, is deemed of major 
importance, The United Kingdom market for 
this type of product, commented Sir Eric, has 
hardly yet been touched. Before leaving the 
accounts, the Chairman drew shareholders 
attention to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
proposal to increase still further the tax on 
distributed profits (described by Sir Eric on 
another occasion as a dividend tax), and the 
heavy drain this tax exerts on profits which 
would otherwise be available for dividend, o1 
for the further development of the business: 
“on dividend distributed in respect of the last 
year the ‘dividend tax’ amounted to practically 
half a million pounds. Doubtless the Chancellor 
has to find a large sum of money from some- 
where to meet the heavy losses entailed in some 
of the nationalised industries. and it is to the 
profits of free enterprise industry that he turns.” 


NEWSPRINT DEMAND—AND SUPPLY 


Demand for newsprint—by far the largest 
in volume of the Organisation's products 


though in the United Kingdom the least profit- 

able—seems insatiable. Much new productive 
capacity is planned in Britain as also in Canada 
and the U.S.A., and the Chairman hoped that 
by 1958 or 1959 the present unbalance between 
supply and demand would be eased. but he 
pointed out that authoritative reports indicated 
an ever-increasing demand for newsprint dur- 
ing the period 1960-1975. 

“For our part” said Sir Eric. ““we are exert 
ing every effort to increase availability in this 
country by our bold plans for development. 
though the installation of new machines is a 
lengthy and costly process."’ Mentioning that 
the Kemsley mill’s Number Six machine is now 
at Jong last about to come into operation. the 
Chairman said that the effect of increased pro- 
ductive capacity would be to assure customers 
that, with the ending of Government control in 
Great Britain, the Organisation would be able 
to fulfil all its long-term contracts to the letter. 
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MEETING OF THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


When ideas take shape, 


ress—and it 


ave to report” 


ADVANCES IN NORTH AMERICA 
Earnings of the Bowater Corporation of 
North America Limited (embracing production 
and oiher interests both tn Canada and the 
U S.A.) amounted to $22,579,000, an increase 
of about $54 million over the previous period, 
due mainly to the Tennessee mills completing a 
full year’s operation ; 
The Corner Brook mills operated at their 
highest rate of production ever, and the newly 
formed Power Company, supplying a growing 
demand for electrical energy in Western New. 
foundland, is to ins‘all further 13,500 kw 
hydro-electric plant 
To ensure an 
materials, pa 


adequate supply of raw 
rticularly for the Organisation's 
paper mills in Kent, it has been decided, in 
principle, to construct a groundwood pulp mill 
in Canada with an annual capacity of about 
100,000 tons of pulp 
PROSPECTS FROM TENNESSEE 

The new Number Three machine at the 
Tennessee Mills. which will be in operation 
before the end of this year, will raise the annual 
newsprint capacity of those mills—now running 
at an annual rate of 212,000 tons—to over 
300,000 tons. Installation of a fourth newsprin 
machine is under consideration 
and its production has already been sold on an 


now Serious 


“if and when" basis 

Bowaters Fibreboard Company, Inc. was 
formed last November to set up a new $44 
million fibrel mill in Tennessee with an 


annual capacity of {20 million square feet of 


building board 


NEW MILL FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 

Prospective increases in demand from both 
Tennessee and United Kingdom mills on 
existing sulphate pulp resources have resulted 
in a decision to embark immediately. subject 
to local authorities’ consent, on building an 
entirely new sulphate pulp mill on the Catawba 
river near Rockhill in South Carolina. At some 


later date, 
papers may be 
In conclusion the 


a mill for manufacturing packaging 
undertaken on the same site 

Chairman declared his 
complete confidence in the future of the 
industry. “The credit squeezes in both the 
United Kingdom and the United States—pro- 
vided they are intelligently handled—as I have 
no doubt they will be—should, in my opinion, 
do no more than check undesirable inflation. 
There will undoubtedly be periods when we, 
in common with others, will have to work hard 
to sell all we make in a competitive world 
Should such a situation come, it would have 
the good effect of keeping us all right up on 


our toes, and my view of the future would 
still be one of restrained optimism 

Stockholders will automatically receive copies 
of the complete speech by Sir Eri Bowater 
Others who are interested may obtain copies 
from: The Secretary, Bowater House, Stratton 
Street, London, W.1 


The Bowater Organisation 


IRELAND * NORWAY SWEDEN 
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WHO’S IN CHARGE? 


HE Government is apparently determined to provoke 

an economic crisis. That seems to be the only explana- 

tion for the extraordinarily inept speeches which have 
been made recently by the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Minister of Labour. Precisely what 
reaction do they expect when they solemnly declare that 
economic disaster will overtake us unless wage-claims abate, 
while wage-claims, far from diminishing, gather force? If 
Ministers are right, they should do something to avert disaster; 
but if they are wrong, what they say is extremely foolish. Either 
way they are merely advertising their lack of grip. 

These repeated exhortations and appeals for restraint are not 
only futile—they are also damaging. They amount to a formal 
abdication by the Government of its responsibilities. They 
display to the world Ministers’ lack of confidence in their own 
ability to stop the inflation. No wonder that a mood of hope- 
lessness and defeatism spreads throughout the country as 
people slowly realise that the Government really has no idea 
how to stop prices rising. In the stock market this sense of 
despair was reflected in a sharp fall of War Loan to the lowest 
point it has ever touched in its twenty-four years of life, and 
even more significantly by a revival of interest in gold shares, 
the one section of the market which would gain if the Govern- 
ment had to devalue in the autumn. The reaction overseas is 
exactly what anyone should have been able to foresee. The 
pound, after many months of buoyancy, has sagged again. 
Moreover, now that Ministers have shown that they are 
frightened of what may happen, every pointer to trends in 
the economy is charged with additional significance. The dis- 
appointing gold figures for May, for example, look all the 
more disturbing. 

This continuing inflation is an appalling state of affairs, 
especially because, as the authors of the recent Economic 
Survey made clear, in 1955 everything was going our way. On 
all sides international economic developments were favourable 
to us. Yet we did badly in 1955 and we still find ourselves with 
our problems not only unsolved but, according to various 
Ministers, even deteriorating. This, moreover, in spite of the 
fact that within the last fourteen months we have had three 
Budgets and two rounds of emergency measures to prop up the 
economy. Even now there is a reluctance to admit the reason 
for our troubles. Some of those in authority still try to lay the 
blame on industrialists, trade unions or the general public, or 
sometimes the foreigner. But the unpopular truth is that the 
only thing wrong with our affairs is simply that they have been 
badly managed. 

The Treasury has been incompetent. Over the last two years 
OF SO, to re-trace the story no farther, the Treasury has fallen 
down over every one of its responsibilities. 

_ The planning machinery has failed both in analysis and in 
judgement. It is now admitted that its inability to recognise that 
the capital investment boom had already taken hold by the 





beginning of 1955 was a major error. Even more incompetent 
was its misreading of the whole trend of the economy last year. 
Though it was obvious to most people early in 1955 that infla- 
tion was reviving. the Treasury remained blind. The Economic 
Survey for 1955, published at the end of March, did not mention 
the possibility of inflation. Treasury officials loftily dismissed 
any reference to inflation as bad form or bad economics. It is an 
astonishing fact that even in Mr. Butler’s emergency statement 
in July, 1955, the word ‘inflation’ was never mentioned. The 
Treasury, which should have been the first organisation in the 
country to be alive to the resurgence of inflation, was in fact the 
last. Who was in charge? 

Take the course of budgetary policy. Since the end of the 
war, two major problems have been shirked from year to year. 
The country still suffers from a ludicrous burden of taxation 
and from excessive Government spending—and at the same 
time Treasury advisers wonder why industrial production 
expands so slowly. The Budget has never been used with 
sufficient force as an anti-inflationary weapon; indeed, at the 
present moment its inadequacy in this respect is one of the 
reasons why monetary policy is making such little headway. 
Again, it is disgraceful that we have had to wait until 1956 for 
any real encouragement to savings. Even now it looks as if this 
year’s great savings drive, on which the Budget depends, is 
going to be sabotaged because the more favourable rates now 
available on various kinds of savings are going to be com- 
pletely offset by a further rise in prices. What is the good of 
making a great song-and-dance about an extra 4 per cent. a 
year on Defence Bonds if the Chancellor calmly tells us that 
the Government expects prices at the beginning of next year to 
be about 6 per cent. higher than they were at the end of last 
year? Do the men in charge seriously expect people to save 
more in these circumstances? 

Take the ill-fated monetary policy and the closely related 
problem of managing the Government’s borrowing. Do the 
men in charge here really fully understand the banking 
mechanism and what they are about? Were they surprised that 
the Bank rate worked so slowly even though the banks were in 
such a comfortable position for liquid funds in the spring of 
1955? Did they realise that by flooding the banking system 
with more Treasury bills last year they were bound to postpone 
still further the time when the credit squeeze could really get a 
grip? If these people were not clear about all this, are they 
still holding the same jobs? What is happening now about the 
funding of some of the Government’s vast short-term debt? 
Has the Treasury at last learnt that in these matters ‘penny 
wise, pound foolish’ is a good maxim to remember? In other 
words, that it is better to pay a bit more in interest on new 
Government borrowing and attract funds from the public, 
which reduces inflation, rather than to try to save a penny- 
halfpenny interest and to have to force the Departments to take 
up what the public won’t have, which adds to inflation? The 
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record here bears all the marks of lack of simple competence; 
bureaucratic fumbling has done immense damage. 

It is a convention in this country that we do not attack civil 
servants. Ministers are always responsible for the efficiency and 
competence of their departments. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that Mr. Macmillan will at once order an inquiry to be made 
into the Treasury machine, and the men who work it, in order 
to satisfy himself that all is well, and that the Treasury will not 
fail the country again, as it has done in the past. 


OLD ARGUMENTS 


fins Prime Minister’s Norwich speech did not add anything 
to the Government’s case for its policy of repression in 
Cyprus. Sir Anthony brought out the old argument that British 
possession of the island is necessary to protect our oil supplies 
from the Persian Gulf, and tried to make his audience’s flesh 
creep by predicting a catastrophic fall in our standard of living 
if those supplies were lost. But, even if it is agreed (which is by 
no means certain) that Cyprus is the only possible base for 
military intervention in the Persian Gulf, is such intervention 
the way to safeguard our interests there? We can no longer 
send parachute brigades to settle Middle Eastern problems 
any more than we can send cruisers to settle trade disputes with 
Argentina. The time for strong-arm action in this area is past. 
Britain does not need to dominate countries in order to trade 
with them. Our relations with the oil-producing States of the 
Middle East should be those of a customer to a producer, not 
of a pro-consul to his subjects. Moreover, since the increased 
Soviet activity in the Levant, unilateral action on our part has 
become far too dangerous to form part of a responsible foreign 
policy. Our base in Cyprus is a bluff, and we should be unwise 
to assume that Arab statesmen do not know it is a bluff. The 
pity of it is that in the name of all this unreality lives are being 
lost daily. 


BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


RECENTLY published study by M. Elie Kedourie* of British 
Ao in the Middle East between 1914 and 1921 throws a 
good deal of light on the forces which, at that time, helped 
to produce the political geography we know today. From 
M. Kedourie’s careful analysis Britain emerges muddled 
rather than Machiavellian. Once Turkey had declared war 
on the Entente powers, the Foreign Office was faced with 
the necessity of filling the power vacuum left by the break-up 
of the Ottoman Empire. Faced with Russian demands for the 
Straits (which, under the circumstances, could hardly be 
withstood), both Britain and France hastened to stake their 
own claims. As Poincaré put it after the Russian claim to 
Constantinople: ‘Tout est forcément lié.’ Britain and France 
would have to settle between themselves exactly what each was 
to receive in the way of compensation, and it was because of 
this necessity that the Sykes-Picot agreement was concluded. 
This provided for the division of Turkey into areas for occu- 
pation by the great powers and into zones where the influence 
of each power was recognised by the others. It has often been 
said that this agreement was incompatible with the promises 
to the Arabs made in the famous McMahon letter to the 
Sharif of Mecca during the negotiations preceding his revolt 
against the Turks, but M. Kedourie shows conclusively that 
every effort was made to explain to the Sharif the arrange- 
ments reached between France and Great Britain. If he made 
mental reservations about accepting them, it was, first, 
because he was influenced by the young Arab officers form- 
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ing the Nationalist secret societies and, secondly, because he 
believed in a clash of interests between Britain and France. 

The Sykes-Picot agreement was the result of an attempt to 
formulate a consistent policy to replace the Ottoman Empire 
in the Levant. It broke down only when British statesmen 
and officials on the spot were no longer interested in applying 
it. From the moment when it was disclosed to the Arab 
world (by Jemal Pasha in December, 1917) there was a flogg 
of telegrams to London denouncing the agreement as out of 
date and using the implied threat that the Arab nationalists 
might prefer to switch sides if their demands were not met 
Romantics like Sykes and Lawrence (whose egotism emerges 
terrifyingly from this book) pressed their respective visions of 
a regenerate Levant on a government too far away to weigh 
up the situation properly. Allenby, who was primarily cop. 
cerned with winning his battles, and with good order in the 
occupied areas, threw his influence against the French jp 
Syria. The upshot was that Britain led Feisal and the Arabs 
to believe that they would be supported against the French, 
but in 1920 when the Emir was expelled from Damascus by 
Gouraud’s troops, Lloyd George had already reached agree: 
ment on Syria with Clemenceau. 

This is the story singularly well told by M. Kedourie, and 
it invites some general reflections. At no point does any clear 
decision seem to have been taken to break the Sykes-Picot 
agreement, yet broken it was and in circumstances which 
made the worst of both worlds. It may be doubted if, in fact, 
it could have been kept for very long. One of the most curious 
features of the whole affair is the complete lack of realisation 
on the part of British policy-makers of the Frankenstein they 
were creating when they invoked Arab nationalism against 
the Turks. From this point of view the statesmen in London 
were as blind as the Arab bureau in Cairo. They were united 
in desiring a British hegemony over a large part of the Middle 
East and they failed to see that the new nationalism would 
turn against any foreign hegemony—British, French or 
Turkish, whether exercised by direct rule or by means of 
protectorates. The result is the Balkanisation of the Middle 
East and Arab Anglophobia. 

Britain failed to replace the Ottoman Empire as a stabilising 
factor in the Arab world. What power will try next? An answer 
is suggested by Mr. Walter Z. Laqueur’s studyt of the rise 
of Communism in that area. Here is a creed which will not 
turn against those who propagate it and is, moreover, as Mf. 
Laqueur shows, not inconsistent with ‘habits of thought formed 
by Islam. The rise of Communist parties in the Middle East 
is fascinating reading, and, with the exception of Turkey and 
Israel, roughly follows the same pattern. Small groups of 
Communists largely recruited from intellectuals and the middle 
class try to act through united fronts with other parties against 
‘foreign imperialism and exploitation.’ This is revolution from 
above (as was the case in Russia), and one effect of Mt. 
Laqueur’s book is to explode the Western myth that higher 
standards of living can prevent Communism in under 
developed countries. In Jordan, for instance, it is not the 
miserable refugees who are Communist. It is the middle class 
the doctors and the lawyers. What appeals to them is th 
ideology of Communism, .and no alternative creed has beet 
offered them by the West. 

For, just as British statesmen and officials during th 
First World War ignored the virulence of the Arab nationalisa 
they were setting loose, so today few people in the West seal 
to have any idea of the sense of liberation which Communism 
can bring in countries like Syria, Iraq or Egypt which are stil 





* ENGLAND AND THE MIDDLE East: Zhe Vital Years 1914-1921. 
(Bowes and Bowes, 30s.) 





+ COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE East. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 32s.) 
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ina semi-feudal state of development. Here the creed of Lenin 
and Marx appears as a humanism, a guiding philosophy of 
life not to be countered only by relief programmes or the 
puilding of dams, excellent though these things may be. Any- 
one who wants to know the strength of Communism in such 
circumstances should read Malraux’s La Condition Humaine 
or Les Conquérants. If Great Britain wishes to make a realistic 
estimate of the future course of events in the Middle East, 
it must recover its belief in the power of ideas, and, if it wishes 
to affect those events, it must have something to offer as an 
alternative to Communist ideology. But so little time is left. 


UNDER THE MAGNIFYING GLASS 





By Our German Correspondent Bonn 


ue picture which the rest of the world had of the Germans 
Tit the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was that of a 
people of unspectacular virtues and unspectacular vices. It was 
not until what is now the Federal Republic was united under 
Prussia that there was any question of foreign nations being 
‘ynti-German.’ For the next fifty years the public behaviour of 
Germany’s leaders encouraged her neighbours to pick out her 
most unfavourable characteristics and, whether it was nursery 
games, newspaper caricature or the theatre and the cinema, 
Germany was ‘the enemy.’ What of the German character 
today? The Institute of Public Opinion Research at Allens- 
bach, which is heavily relied upon by Dr. Adenauer and enjoys 
high prestige among political parties and business in general, 
has just published a compendium of all the most interesting 
polls which it has taken since 1947. It is the first comprehensive 
work of its kind and makes an invaluable supplement (and 
sometimes corrective) to the judgement of even the most exalted 
chroniclers observing from their hothouses in Bonn. 

The portrait of the nation which emerges from this book is 
of one with simple tastes, both in gastronomy and in politics, 
and tastes which are nowadays usually satisfied. What the 
Germans eat most today is (out of twenty dishes suggested) 
potato salad, goulash, pea-soup, pork schnitzel; what they most 
like eating is schnitzel, goulash, chicken soup, stewed beef. 
Two-thirds of the population get up before 6.45 a.m. and like 
it, and the same proportion goes to bed before 10.30 p.m. Asked 
what they liked best to see in their womenfolk the men 
answered ‘solid housewifely characteristics’ (66 per cent.), sex 
appeal (13 per cent.), beauty (3 per cent.). The women mainly 
wanted their men to be successful in their jobs (29 per cent.), 
loyal (28 per cent.), were not interested very much in their 
intellectual attainments (14 per cent.), and not at all in heroism 
(1 per cent.). The steady, suburban character of post-war 
Germany is nowhere better reflected than in the answers to the 
question ‘What is in your dream come true?’—house and 
garden (18 per cent.), security and no worries (16 per cent.), a 
win on the pools (11 per cent.). 

The nation smokes little and is smoking less. In 1950, when 
German cigarettes were dear and black-market Allied cigar- 
cites only slightly less so, there were more smokers than non- 
smokers; now, with tobacco much cheaper, it is the other way 
about. More go regularly to church now on Sundays than in 
1952. Two-thirds of those in work find their jobs interesting or 
mainly so, the majority like their boss and the majority are 
opposed to strikes in principle. One-third said that if their 
working week was reduced from forty-eight hours to forty they 
would still work forty-eight hours for the sake of the overtime 
pay. Material prosperity seems also to have affected people’s 
views on their fellow-men, since in 1949 46 per cent. thought 
that there were more evil men in the world than good, in 1951 
43 per cent, and in 1953 only 34 per cent. 
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Although the nation is quite well-informed on current politi- 
cal events and spends an average of over half an hour a day 
reading newspapers, it is not well read. One German in three 
has no books at home at all. Knowledge of history and geo- 
graphy is vague in the extreme. Over half of those questioned 
had no idea what the first verse of Deutschland Uber Alles was 
referring to when it claimed the Meuse, the Belt, the Memel 
and the Adige as the natural frontiers of the Reich. Yet a high 
proportion consider themselves musical and music ranks after 
outdoor games and housework (!) as favourite recreations. 
Admittedly the taste is for ‘light classical’ music rather than 
serious music, but serious music still has a long lead over jazz. 

On political questions the Institute provides material for 
interesting conclusions. Few tears are shed for the Third Reich, 
one exception being a question asked twelve months ago 
whether Hitler, but for the war, would have counted among the 
greatest of statesmen, to which the answer was 48 per cent. 
“Yes,” 36 per cent. ‘No’ and 16 per cent. ‘Don’t know.’ For every 
West German who wants a new anschluss with Austria two 
are opposed. The rejection of Communism is categoric, yet it 
seems that only a small majority are disposed to fight to keep 
a Communist invader out. In February last year the question 
was put, ‘Which is the more important, defending our way of 
life even if it means atomic war, or avoiding a war at all costs 
even if it means living under a Communist regime?’ Only 38 
per cent. were for fighting to keep out Communism against 
34 per cent. who took the fatalistic view and 28 per cent. who 
sat on the fence waiting, presumably, for a strong lead from the 
government of the day. Despite the apparent resignation in this 
answer the majority appear to think that in the event of an 
atomic war the West would undoubtedly win in the end, though 
it might mean an initial American retreat from the Continent. 
Another question put at the same time was whether Germany 
should accept a Soviet offer to remove the obstacles to German 
unity in return for a German pledge not to join any Western 
alliances. The answer was ‘No’ by 43 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
The book should be read by those in London and in Paris who 
see a neutralist or a Nazi under the lid of every German 
beer mug. 


Portrait of the Week 


VEN three months ago the news thaf Molotov had lost 

his job as Soviet Foreign Minister would have created 
a sensation. When it came, last week, it caused hardly a 
ripple: readers of, say, the Daily Mail or the Daily Express 
might easily have missed the story altogether, so little of a splash 
did it make on their front pages. Since the old idol toppled, the 
fate of the acolytes has become of less interest. There was far 
more interest, in fact, in the publication of the unexpurgated 
text of the speech which did the toppling; that Khrushchev was 
even more savage about Stalin than earlier versions had sug- 
gested. The old man was a cross between Moloch and Saturn, 
Khrushchev complained. Marshal Tito must have thoroughly 
enjoyed his visit to Russia; greeted on arrival by the news that 
Molotov had been sacked, he was vociferously cheered by 
Moscow crowds; and he was able to show what he felt by 
pointedly ignoring Stalin’s tomb, 

The best that the Russians could do to keep face was to 
provide bad news for Dr. Adenauer, in the form of a further 
flat refusal to consider the reunification of Germany. But to 
offset this, the German Government was able to announce full 
agreement with the French on the Saar; an agreement, too, 
which on the face of it gives the Germans and the Saarlanders 
all they could ask for, within reason. The French have their 
desired economic concessions: the construction of the Moselle 
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canal, and the promise of supplies from the Warndt coal 
reserves. 

The wisdom of the French in holding out for a share in the 
Saar coal resources has since been demonstrated by the OEEC 
report on the future of European fuel supplies. The Chairman 
of the Commission which published the report was Sir Harold 
Hartley; and it bears all the signs of his known determination 
that coal everywhere—and particularly in this country—should 
be regarded not as an obsolescent fuel, but as a source of power 
which will become more, not less, vital to the country. 

At home the political scene remained quiet, with the 
Commons discussing a change in the copyright laws, and 
moving on rather wearily to the committee stage of the Finance 
Bill. Sir Anthony Eden reiterated in a speech that Cyprus 
(apart from any other considerations) is essential to the defence 
of British oil interests. British troops there have rounded up 
several of the terrorist leaders; but violence has not abated, and 
riots between Greek and Turkish Cypriots broke out when it 
became known that a Turkish policeman had been killed. 

The Turks on the mainland were busy trying to muzzle their 
press. The Government is preparing to bring in a law to make 
newspaper proprietors equally responsible with editors and 
publishers for libels; to insist that journalists have university 
degrees; and to make mockery and satire punishable by heavier 
penalties if the person mocked or satirised is an official. 
Farther east, there were race riots in Bombay, and language 
riots in Colombo; and U Nu resigned the Premiership of 
Burma, which he had worthily held since the country gained its 
independence in 1948. In Canada, the House of Commons has 
been the scene of extraordinary disorders which, according to 
one eye-witness, make the bitterest clashes over Irish Home 
Rule at Westminster look like family squabbles. At home, the 
Bishop of London has decided that there can be no remarriage 
in church when one or other party has a partner living; an 
eighteen-year-old boy, J. Beharrell (nicknamed ‘Babe’ by the 
Beaverbrook newspapers and ‘Boy’ by the rest of the press), 
won the Amateur Golf Championship; the Lord Chief Justice 
has decided that oxtail is beef (‘I suppose a tail has flesh on it. 
If you put a pin into an ox’s tail it would probably kick you’); 
and Lavandin won the Derby, with nary an English horse in 
the first three. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


T the moment of writing, the draft of the Labour Party’s 
FTAs of policy on the rights of the individual in 
society is being discussed by the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the party. There seems to be no reason why it 
should not emerge in the same form as it has been presented, 
in which case it should be published in about a fortnight. It 
will be time then to comment on it in detail. The document 
now falls into two parts. The second part deals with 
specific threats to civil liberties: there are several technical 
recommendations on such subjects as administrative tribunals; 
and I believe that the statement of policy largely follows the 
recommendations of the Donoughmore Committee; moreover, 
unless there is a last-minute change of mind, it seems certain 
that it will contain an unequivocal denunciation of the odious 
practice of sending non-strikers to Coventry. However valid 
or invalid the statement’s recommendations may be, they will, 
I think, succeed in giving the impression that the Labour Party 
is once again interested in the threats to individual liberties 
which have accumulated during the past eleven years. It is not 
for nothing that the committee which produced the draft 
included, apart from some trade unionists who played an inter- 
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esting part in the discussions, a liberally-minded lawyer, Sir 
Frank Soskice; a nineteenth-century Liberal, Mr, R. H § 
Crossman; and a daughter of Lloyd George. 

It is, however, the first part of the statement of Policy which 
is going to be most interesting. This contains a genera] dis- 
cussion of the question of freedom, and one can be Quite sure 
that, with Mr. Crossman about, it is going to be worth studying 
its subtleties. The most interesting feature of this general 
discussion is that it seeks to interpret freedom in terms of 
opportunity, and opportunity is directly related to the much 
broader question of equality. We are, in fact, in a fortnight’s 
time going to be given a summary of the current Labour Party 
attitude to the issue of freedom v. equality. No doubt this 
philosophical disquisition will find little space in the popular 
newspapers—least of all in the Daily Herald which Outstripped 
itself on Wednesday by dismissing Sir John Harding’s meeting 
at Westminster in a dozen lines—but I have no doubt tha 
the discussion is going to reward study. That practical Poli- 
ticians and trade unionists should have been compelled ang 
been ready to sit down and restate the basic assumptions of 
Labour Party policy is likely to prove of more than usual 
significance. Hitler put it all in Mein Kampf; 1945 was writ 
large in the constitution of the Labour Party which Sidney 
Webb and Arthur Henderson produced in 1918; in the docy. 
ment on the individual and society, the policies of not just 1960 
but 1976 as well may be adumbrated. I have been told that 
Mr. Bevan, on being shown one of Charles Curran’s articles 
in which Mr. Curran said that the working class is not interested 
in equality, declared, “Well, I’ve never put over this egalitarian 
line.’ It would be pleasant to know what Mr. Bevan, who is not 
now on the National Executive Committee, will make of th 
new document. 

Mr. Bevan has, of course, been behaving very well. But far 
more interesting is that the Labour Party as a whole has been 
settling down under Mr. Gaitskell’s leadership. Mr. Gaitskell 
is open to criticism on several scores—there is no doubt at 
all that he attempts far too much—but continues to grow in 
authority. One slight but significant piece of evidence of the 
state of the Labour Party is conveyed by the fact that, since 
Mr. Gaitskell took over the leadership, votes within the 
Parliamentary party have become far more unusual than 
before. I have always thought that one of the reasons why 
disputes in the Labour Party tend to be more bitter than thos 
within the Conservative Party is that the Labour Patty, 
through some mistaken democratic idealism, can hardly resist 
the temptation to put every issue to the vote. By doing 80, it 
has often forced people into rigidly defined positions when, 
without a vote, a quite normal and relaxed fluidity of opinion 
could have been maintained. Some years ago I heard of an 
alarming case where the Defence Committee of the Parlia 
mentary Labour Party took a vote about the situation in Egypt 
which transformed a quite normal difference of opinion into 
something like doctrinal war: and that, mind you, in the 
secrecy of a committee. If the Parliamentary Labour Party and 
its organs could get out of the habit of voting, and if Mp 
Gaitskell, who should put far more trust in his own political 
instinct and less in that of some advisers, could encourage i 
to do so, the gain to the party would be beyond measure. 


CRICKETING INTELLIGENCE 
DENIS COMPTON played his first match for nine months and scored & 
scintillating 72 runs in 80 minutes.—Daily Express, May 31. 


DENIS COMPTON came back to cricket on the playing fields of Ei 
yesterday, and scored 72 in an hour.—Daily Mail, May 31. 


D. COMPTON, playing his first game of cricket since last November, made 


72. Compton, who batted for 55 minutes . . —The Times, May 3). 
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q.mHouGH IT WAS on April 20 that five men met in London 
and formed themselves into the executive committee of the 
people’s League for the Defence of Freedom, the public 
activities of the League really did not start until last week, 
when it took a full page in the Manchester Guardian and held 
q meeting at Porchester Hall. When I had a word with the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Edward Martell, I asked him 
what the public response had been. ‘We are not publishing 
any figures,’ he said. But he went on to tell me that the applica- 
tions for membership since last Thursday ‘run into thousands.’ 
His other news was that the seats for the next meeting of the 
League, in Manchester, are already all booked, and that more 
than half the available seats have already been disposed of 
for the next London meeting in the Central Hall as far away 
as October. Add to this the fact that another full-page 
advertisement is booked to appear this week in The Times, 
and | find it difficult to know whether or not to take the whole 
thing seriously. When I was discussing the League with some 
politicians last Thursday evening, one of them made what 
seemed to me the only possible comment: ‘It will either be 
of no significance at all, or it will be something much more 
significant and more dangerous.’ Are we, in fact, witnessing 
the birth of a Poujadist movement? The stated aims of the 
League are in some ways unexceptionable: to fight against 
trade union tyranny and bureaucracy. But I am not altogether 
convinced. The tone of the publications of the League leave 
one in little doubt about the instincts of its promoters and 
supporters. Is it the abuse of power by trade unions that they 
really resent—or the fact that trade unions have any power 
at all? Is it waste in Government expenditure that they wish 
(o eliminate—or expenditure by the Government on purposes 
to which they object? Just as a man may deny that he is a 
Communist but then go on in five minutes to expose himself 
by praising the Unity Theatre, quoting Ilya Ehrenburg and 
saying that he wants to go to the Moscow Festival next year, 
so the People’s Guardian reveals column by column the real 
nature of the League’s protest. Secondly, I am not much 
impressed by the names of the executive committee: Mr. 
Edward Martell, the Lord Moynihan and Mr. W. J. Brown 
are all men who have in one way or another contracted*out of 
the Parliamentary struggle for much the same reasons as 
M. Poujade in France. (Mr. Martell’s activities, since he failed 
to revive the Liberal Party and thought it was becoming too 
radical, have been curious. He took over the Recorder of which 
the best that can be said is that the Right Wing of the City 
love it.) Lastly, I would like to know where the money is coming 
from. The Times doesn’t give full pages away free. 
* * * 





I CAN UNDERSTAND that the decision whether a publication is 
a Newspaper or a periodical can cause some dispute; and it is 
possible that a jury, asked to decide into which category fell 
Hulton’s projected Sunday Star, might conceivably have dis- 
agreed. Still, for the National Federation of Retail Newsagents 
to take the matter into their own hands, and to insist bluntly 
that the Star must be classed as a periodical, is not a very happy 
way of deciding the issue; the Federation is acting as judge in 
its OWn interest—newsagents get better terms for periodicals. 
What is really unforgivable, however, is that the Federation 
should have made this decision not because it classes the Star 
a8 a periodical but because it is determined not to handle any 
new weekly publication on terms other than for periodicals. 
If this is not a restrictive practice of the worst kind,’ the 
World's Press News rightly comments, ‘we would like to know 
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what is. It means clearly that nobody may, in future, launch a 
new Sunday newspaper, whatever its content.’ This is a scan- 
dalous abuse of power on thé part of the Federation; I trust 
that the claws of the Restrictive Practices Act, when it comes 
into operation, will be sharp enough to deal with it promptly. 
As it is, the publication of the Sunday Star has had to be post- 
poned indefinitely; an unlucky fate for an interesting venture. 
~ * * 


THE FIRST TEST MATCH of an ‘Australian year’ at Trent Bridge 
is always an important occasion in the cricket almanac and 
a nostalgic gathering of great cricketers of the past. The report 
of injured players on both sides in advance of the match cast 
discredit on the idea of cricket as a gentle game. In Archer the 
Australians might have counted one player of this party who 
would rise on this tour to the level of Test match greatness; 
only certainty of that could have led them to consider including 
a player whose fitness is doubtful. For England, yet another 
injury to Tyson means that the four match winners of the last 
tour in Australia—May, Cowdrey, Tyson and Statham—have 
not played together in the same eleven since that series. No 
Australian team since 1912 has approached the first Test match 
with so disappointing a record as this one. The wicket at 
Nottingham always favours such batsmen as the Australians, 
for there the ball comes evenly and straight from the pitch to 
bat to encourage stroke-makers. Nevertheless, apart from the 
promise of Burge, it seems that Australian hopes rest largely in 
the hands of those two great and colourful cricketers Miller 
and Lindwall, veterans by fast bowling and Australian 


standards. 
. * . 


WHEN THE TELEVISION BILL was going through Parliament, some 
MPs expressed fears that cunning businessmen might insinuate 
their firms into programmes which were ostensibly “documen- 
tary.’ The most blatant example of this technique I have seen 
was in a programme called Atlantic Queens last week. It began 
with pictures of the scene as the Queen Mary left Southampton 
for New York, with the tugs nuzzling her into open water— 
interesting enough; but after a few minutes of this the scene 
changed and we were given a publicity film about (I think) the 
Queen Elizabeth, with a straightforward puffing commentary 
—the whole thing looking very much like a plug for the 
shipping line. If this sort of thing must be shown on com- 
mercial television, I thought, it should be done as advertising, 
and paid for. The film ended—and I found it was not a com- 
mercial television programme at all. It had been put on (twice, 
on the same day) by the BBC. 


* * * 


I SUPPOSE THAT the only man who has seen both the 
transcripts and the originals of the Casement diaries, and who 
is in a position to describe what he saw, is Mr. Peter Singleton- 
Gates. As a journalist, in the Twenties, Mr. Singleton-Gates 
got hold of the transcripts, and was about to publish a book 
on Casement when ‘Jix’ stepped in and stopped him, by 
threatening him with prosecution under the Official Secrets Act. 
From his recollections of the diaries, however, Mr. Singleton- 
Gates is able to dispose of some of the theories that have been 
put forward about them—though he is unable to confirm or 
deny my own recent suggestion that the diaries were sold. He 
will be discussing the whole subject of the diaries’ authenticity, 
and of his collision with the Home Office, in an article in next 
week’s Spectator. 
’ PHAROS 
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Prosperity and the Working Class 


By GEOFFREY GORER 


NE of the main contrasts between Britain and the 

United States is that in Britain nearly all the wage- 

earners, somewhat more than half of the adult popula- 
tion, think of themselves as ‘working-class.’ In the United 
States, the vast majority of wage-earners don’t think of them- 
selves as belonging to any social class. If they are pressed by 
pollsters or interviewers they will probably choose the label 
‘middle-class’ because some people are richer or better 
educated than they are, some with less money and schooling. 
For most American wage-earners class membership is 
emotionally quite unimportant; they are folks doing a job and 
aiming at as good a position in society for themselves and 
their children as their skill and luck will get them. An illustra- 
tion of this contrast is that when a grown-up asks a youngster 
about his future in America he says, ‘What are you going to 
do?’; in similar case in England the usual question is “What 
are you going to be?’ The first question only touches occupa- 
tion, which may well be temporary; the second implies status, 
with its overtones of permanence. 

These two positions have contrasting strengths and weak- 
nesses. Without too much simplification. one might say that 
the American ‘classless’ position is keyed to prosperity, the 
English class position to adversity and slump. In times of 
prosperity the American wage-earners will get ahead in a 
way which no other society can parallel; their standard of 
living and their aspirations, perhaps even more for their 
children than for themselves, are continually rising. American 
workers go up as individuals rather than as groups, despite 
the wide trade-union membership; but the effect is of a mass 
movement. They consciously participate in an expanding 
economy, and consequently there is little feeling among 
American workers that the bosses’ gain is inevitably their loss. 
that they can only feel themselves better off if the bosses are 
demonstrably worse off. Although there is a certain amount 
of feather-bedding and corrupt practices in some unions, there 
is little general opposition to new techniques and processes, 
little fear of ‘working oneself out of a job,’ or depriving one’s 
fellows of jobs to which they have grown accustomed. These 
attitudes mean that every advantage is taken of an expanding 
economy, of prosperity; they provide remarkably little pro- 
tection in a declining economy, in a slump. Unemployment 
hits far more severely; provided ‘A’ keeps his job, he is not 
likely to worry much what happens to ‘B.’ 

The solidarity which is relatively lacking among American 
wage-earners is perhaps the most marked characteristic of the 
English working class. Although the distress following the 
slump in the early Thirties was considerably more acute in 
the United States than here, it seems to have been far less 
traumatic; contemporary English working-class attitudes seem 
to be almost entirely conditioned by the determination to 
prevent the recurrence of those dreadful years. This determina- 
tion is generous; it is not only one’s own accustomed job one 





Che Sperctaior 
JUNE 11, 1831 
ABERNETHY BISCUIT.—This biscuit takes its name, not from the 


celebrated surgeon, but from the baker who invented it. “We 
venture to affirm,” says the Metropolitan Magazine. “that no 
such trash ever entered the worthy professor’s stomach: and 
we know that what are called tops and bottoms were his choice, 
soaked in tea, or eaten dry.” 











wishes to maintain, but also those of one’s mates. The opposi- 
tion to automation and various forms of modernisation and 
rationalisation, the determined exclusion of foreigners, ajj 
appear to be chiefly determined by this fear of unemployment, 
of slump; so too does the obverse, the mean envy which sees 
the prosperity of others as a deprivation to oneself, where 
another’s gain is inevitably your loss. Nearly all the thinking 
of the English working class is geared to a static or shrinking 
economy. Though as a class they would probably weather g 
slump far better than their American counterparts, they have 
few patterns for taking advantage of potential prosperity. 

One of the biggest problems facing this country today is to 
devise ways in which the working class can adapt to and 
take advantage of prosperity, of an expanding economy. This 
has certainly not occurred to date; despite a decade of full 
employment and high wages, it is, it would appear, only a 
very exceptional member of the working class who has raised 
what the psychologists call his level of aspiration, who wants 
to improve in any radical way his own style of life or that 
of his children. And in England moving up out of the working 
class tends to produce psychological distress; the mover thinks 
that his neighbours envy him and grudge him his success, 
look on him in a way as disowning his class. 

Perhaps the most striking conclusion of a recent research 
into the lives of Yorkshire miners (Coal is Our Life, by Dennis, 
Henriques and Slaughter) is how remarkably little high wages 
and secure employment have modified old habits and ways 
of life. There may be some investment in expensive hard- 
ware—washing machines, television sets, cars or motor-cycles 
—but most of the extra money goes into extra pleasure (par 
ticularly beer and betting) or extra leisure (officially described 
as absenteeism). The memory of hard times twenty years 
ago persists, and, as the authors say, the miners are unwilling 
to make any change in their mode of life which they could 
not maintain if the hard times return once more. 

There is no other study comparable to that of the ‘Ashton’ 
miners in its thoroughness; but all the evidence suggests that 
they are typical rather than exceptional in their attitudes. 
Improved conditions are treated as temporary, and always 
threatened; a bad time is just around the corner, and it is 
foolish, as well as disloyal to one’s fellow workers, to try to 
take advantage of present prosperity to move up on the social 
and economic ladder. 

We have made mobility extremely difficult in England, both 
geographical and social mobility. The various rent laws, 
coupled with some real shortage of houses to let. put a heavy 
premium on geographical stability; a person who gives up 
his present house is far from certain of being able to get 
another of comparable amenities at the same rent. This 
intensifies the bond to the old job at the same place; American 
expansion has great geographical mobility as one of its bases; 
the new and better job-means a new, if not better, house it 
a new place, and most American workers change house with 
great ease and frequency. Secondly, our class-bound accenls 
and customs, with U-speech at the top and. perhaps, use af 
the sitting-room as well as the kitchen. or rules about swear 
ing. near the bottom, present traps which make the successfil 
fairly uncomfortable about their success 

Unintentionally, Britain has put nearly all its emphasis 0 
a stable society But stability is impossible for us today, ¥ 
must either expand or contract. Expansion is only possible 
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if the working class can take the view that general Prosperity 
is a possibility. that they can improve their own position with- 
out depriving somebody else, either a fellow-worker, which 
they do most reluctantly, or an anonymous boss or share- 
holder, which causes less concern. The loyalty and solidarity 
of the working class is one of the most admirable traits of 
contemporary Britain; but if the price of its maintenance is 
a steadfast refusal to believe in the possibility of continuing 


prosperity, it is a very expensive luxury for a poor country. 


A Legal Recession 


By JULIAN LESLIE 


HE Bar has traditionally provided the press with ample 

material for weaving golden fantasies. Legends are care- 

fully built up around the well-known names; incomes 
soar at the touch of a columnist’s pen to heights which surprise 
their putative recipients. When the noise of some cause célébre 
has subsided and the battle is over, you will usually find a 
journalist among the débris totting up the costs and coolly 
awarding four-figure fees to the advocates involved. For years 
the average member of the Bar has gasped at these extrava- 
ganzas, conscious that from the dramatic point of view his own 
humble fees suffer from obvious shortcomings. 

But now the slump in the law has reached the headlines. 
How many practitioners are affected and how seriously will 
probably never be known. No public records are kept and 
though there may be frank admissions between colleagues at 
lunch in the Inns of Court, it would be an unwise barrister 
who disclosed the whole truth to the outer world. His ‘busyness’ 
is a professional asset. It is, however, common knowledge that 
the Temple is unpleasantly idle and that this is more than a 
seasonal event. There is very little litigation in the Chancery 
Division. Chancery Judges are to be found grazing in Common 
Law pastures. The volume of writs issued in the Queen’s Bench 
Division has enormously diminished over the last two years. 

This latter reduction is no doubt in part due to the recent 
enlargement of the County Court’s jurisdiction which now 
extends to claims for as much as £400. But the work of the 
County Court has not correspondingly increased, nor has the 
Lord Chancellor thought it necessary to appoint more than 
one County Court Judge, though Parliament, in anticipation of 
a litigious flood, equipped him with the power to appoint five. 

Many reasons can be assigned for this recession, but there 
are two in particular which make this matter more than the 
lawyer’s personal grievance. It is now becoming clearer that 
the Legal Aid Scheme, far from encouraging litigation, has 
imposed an unforeseen restraint. The man with a small claim 
in the County Court affords a good illustration. Before the days 
of Legal Aid, he could consult numerous solicitors, advice 
centres and charitable organisations who were prepared to 
assist for a small sum without inquiring too closely into the 
client’s means. If he had to be milked, he was milked gently. 
Under the Legal Aid Scheme, however, he faces the meticulous 
scrutiny of the National Assistance Board; he has to make 
written declarations; he may be visited. If he is not scared 
off by such inquisitive preliminaries, there is a second shock 
to follow: he learns to his surprise that he is to contribute a 
considerable sum payable over a period towards the conduct 
of the case (it is little known that the ‘State-aided’ petitioner 
in an undefended divorce is sometimes assessed at a higher 
sum than would have been demanded by a private solicitor). 
No wonder, therefore, that many prospective litigants 
tefuse at such stiff jumps. 
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A second and more ominous fact is now emerging which 
may ultimately have far-reaching repercussions on the future 
role of the Bar and perhaps on its quality and that of the 
judiciary which is recruited from it. It is a commonplace that 
almost all the really important issues about personal and 
property rights are being fought out in tribunals other than the 
Royal Courts of Justice. The High Court lists are now largely 
composed of accident cases involving claims on insurance 
companies or else of ‘slot-machine’ divorces. Meanwhile wage 
structures are being determined, industrial disputes resolved, 
railway fares raised and rural areas condemned to become 
urban estates by tribunals whose procedures have little in com- 
mon with those of the High Court. Inevitably a new specialist 
is emerging, well versed in the methods and ethos of such 
tribunals. Lawyers and non-lawyers alike may appear to 
present a case—you are more likely to find a trade union 
official arguing a case before the Industrial Disputes Tribunal 
than a barrister. 

Two consequences follow : first, that the role of the barrister 
is not necessarily being performed by a barrister in those very 
contests where the traditional independence of the Bar should 
have its greatest impact, namely in the new courts where the 
real struggle for power and property is developing. Secondly, 
in point of status the barrister in these courts is no different 
from any other representative. Some may argue that both 
consequences are a good thing and in doing so may overlook 
the connection with the independence of the judiciary. The 
status of the barrister is safeguarded by the dual system of 
barrister and solicitor. A high price has to be paid for this 
special position, including widespread under-employment in 
the Temple. But what is the point of paying that price if the 
barrister’s most active role, if he is fortunate, is the conduct 
of accident cases (‘What is the actuarial value of a toe?’) or 
the unravelling of the sexual complexities of divorce? It is 
an anxious thought that from the barristers of the recession 
will be recruited the judges of 1984. 


Fathers and Brethren 


By BERNARD FERGUSSON 


T is a bromide, in Scotland, to say that the General 
| Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which meets every 

year in the latter half of May, is the nearest thing to a 
Parliament still left to Scotland. Bromide or not, it is 
perfectly true: truer, indeed, than some of us would wish, 
for one at least of the various committees which report plunges 
into, rather than dabbles in, national and international affairs. 
I have just been a Commissioner of Assembly for the first time 
in my life; and I have found the experience moving and 
enlarging. 

The trappings are impressive. Each morning the Commis- 
sioners—fifteen hundred in all, half ministers and half elders— 
rise to their feet as the Moderator enters, and again as the 
Lord High Commissioner enters. Each of these dignitaries 
bows thrice to the Commissioners, once to the front and once 
each to left and right; and the Commissioners respond in like 
manner. Then follows one of the old psalms, led by a 
precentor; a reading from scripture; and prayers from the 
Moderator, related to the discussions of the day. Minutes are 
read, and then the Assembly proceeds to business. 

There are many exasperations, of which to me the chief 
is the readiness of indjviduals to discuss matters of which 
they have no knowledge—a trait by no means confined to the 
General Assembly. I challenged one minister who had been 
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inveighing about conditions in Kenya to come outside for 
a quiet chat, in the course of which he admftted that the only 
time he had ever crossed the Border had been for a short 
visit to London. But on the whole much more sense is talked 
than nonsense; and the wisdom of the elder statesmen of the 
Church is of a high order. One of the high-lights of the 
Assembly, for me, was when an eloquent firebrand had suc- 
ceeded in swaying the house, and an overwhelming vote for 
his amendment seemed inevitable. The Very Reverend Dr. 
Andrew Bogle, aged eighty-eight, rose to his feet, and speaking 
with incontrovertible good sense from long and deep 
experience, turned the whole house over as an expert chef 
might turn an omelette. Even the firebrand, sitting among the 
ranks of Tuscany, could not forbear to cheer. 

The Assembly of 1956 will be historic if only for one reason. 
In 1733 there occurred the first major secession from the Auld 
Kirk, which resulted in the establishment of the United 
Original Seceders, sometimes known as the Auld Lichts. Last 
Tuesday week the petition of the twelve remaining congrega- 
tions to come back into the fold was accepted. As somebody 
put it, they had seceded because the Church of Scotland was 
receding; now they were acceding because the Church of 
Scotland was proceeding. Their history as a separate Church 
ended on May 24, in a speech by their last Moderator, Dr. 
Walker, which was both moving and witty. All their ministers, 
and elders from all their congregations, were present, and many 
of their members were in the galleries, to hear it. He began 
by saying that he appeared as a member of the Ephemerida, 
* a kind of ecclesiastical mayfly’; the sun would glint on his 
wings for a brief hour before he disappeared for ever. He 
ended by saying: ‘So the errant child returns to its parents; 
but I would remind you, fathers and brethren, that modern 
experts tell us that juvenile delinquency is always traceable 
to parental shortcomings.’ I was fool enough to say to my 
neighbour, a Gaelic-speaking minister, beside me on the 
leather bench: ‘It’s rather sad, in a way.’ He turned on me 
and said, in the richest Island accent: ‘You’re wrong, sir; 
it’s perfectly glorious.’ And of course he was right. 

Many other speeches were made which were eloquent by 
any standards. There is a shortage of ministers in Orkney; 
and nobody who heard it is likely to forget the plea by Mr. 
Harald Leslie, an Orcadian Queen’s Counsel, for men to go 
to those remote islands. He conjured up visions of resolute 
men whose duty it would be to beat across this or that stretch 
of hostile water to this or that island; one thought of Bishop 
Selwyn and the dangers encountered by the first missionaries 
to New Zealand or the South Sea Islands, lessened only by 
the unlikelihood of cannibalism being yet rampant in the 
north. And there was a dramatic evening when four young 
ministers, all working in Church Extension charges in Greater 
Glasgow. gave an account to an enthralled house of their 
doings. One of them was a young man who won the DSO in 
my own regiment at the age of nineteen, during the crossing 
of the Rhine in March, 1945; none of them was more than 
thirty years of age. They told of three services a Sunday, and 
of services at 7.15 a.m. on weekdays; of Sunday schools held 
in the bedrooms of four-roomed council houses temporarily 
in use as manses; of how one sets about making a parish out 
of a housing estate, sans church, sans hall, sans everything. 

Discussions were always forthright, and there was little 
pulling of punches. The intolerant got short shrift; loss of 
temper always annoyed the house; the good-humoured were 
received with good humour. At one crowded session | had 
arrived late, and was standing with others who had been 
unable to find a seat. The speaker had been carried away 
by his own eloquence, and the house was getting bored with 
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him. A minister beside me, who had been exchans: 

~witticisms—not that I understood them—in Gaelic with hig 
neighbour, turned to me and said: ‘If this man goes on as he 
iss doing, wee shall all soon be charges on the Fund for Aged 
and Infirm Ministers.’ 

I came away at the end of the nine days much humbled 
and much heartened. Humbled, because having been 
outside Scotland I had rather lost touch with much of what 
the Church was doing; heartened because, in the words of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had addressed yg 
splendidly as a visitor on the opening day, I felt that the tide 
was flowing. I am convinced that there is less indifference poy 
to the cause of the Church than there was when I was a youn 
man, say, twenty years ago. If 1 may stop being humble for, 
moment, I thought there was a good deal of twaddle talked, 
within the family; but if there was 5 per cent. of twaddle 
there was 95 per cent. of good sense; and the good sens 
was talked forcibly, and eloquently, and constructively, by 
strong and sensible men, both clerical and lay. 

The badge of the Church of Scotland is the Burning Bush, 
and its motto Nec Tamen Consumebatur —‘Yet it was not 
consumed.’ After many years’ absence from Scotland, and 
after worshipping in small and scattered congregations all 
over the world, one felt that the parent bush was burning 
brightly, and far from being choked with ash. 


Nothing in the Margin 
By LORD MEDWAY (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 


OR a month before the examination, each post had 
I brought another form to sign, requests for photographs 

(‘two recent snapshots’—would a couple of copies of the 
same passport photograph do?) or bits of paper headed 
FAILURE TO PRODUCE THIS FORM AT THE EXAMINATION MAY LEAD 
TO DISQUALIFICATION. I had lost them all, but I arrived pune 
tually on the first day at Kensington Town Hall, remembering 
my number. The fog was just as thick inside as out. | had 
crossed that night from Ireland, so was tired, dull, and docile 
—a good potential Civil Servant, | hoped. 

On my desk was a card. My number was printed, minutely, 
at the top. The rest of the card was taken up with the warning, 
THIS CARD MUST NOT BE WRITTEN ON OR IN ANY WAY DEFACED. 
There were also a bit of blotting paper, a large pink exercise 
book, three forms and two blank brown envelopes. No ink; but 
I had already been warned that ‘Candidates must come to the 
examination provided with a fountain pen, or with pen and ink’ 
I was provided with both fountain pen and ink, but was pte- 
pared to justify this breach of the rules on the grounds that it 
was an old pen which no longer filled very well, and anyway! 
had lost its top. 

A black-and-pinstripe Civil Servant climbed on to the dais 
in front of us, and waved bits of paper through the fog. ‘You 
will see that you have on your desks a card bearing your num 
ber, a sheet of blotting paper, a pink answer book, three forms 
and two blank envelopes.’ We all saw; nervous candidales 
shuffled the miscellany about a bit, testing their sight bys 
second faculty—sensory verification’ in duplicate, obvious 
good candidates. 

We filled in our forms—I was allowed to claim 17s. 4 
journey money—and addressed the envelopes to ourselves. My 
neighbour wrote something on the back too, SwaAK. perhaps 
or name and address of sender. We placed the envelopes al 
completed forms at our right hands; everyone else put ti 
paper I had lost at their left. | drew a face in each of the 0’ 
on my number card. 
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4f any candidate objects to smoking, will he raise his right 
hand.’ One only; we all stared at him. ‘Very well, those who 
wish to may smoke.’ Democracy, or mob rule? 
The answers to this examination will be written in the pink 
book.’ For the later papers we ran through the pastel 
shades, blue, yellow, green, buff, and white books. ‘Write your 
gumbers in the space provided.’ We wrote. ‘Now read the 
instructions on the front carefully. I will pause for two minutes 
to allow you time to read them.’ We read. The instructions on 
the front page began : 
Read the instructions on this page carefully. 
Before commencing, write your number in the space 
provided. 





PINK ANSWER BOOK 


Your answers should be written on both sides of the 
paper, but nothing must be written in the margin. 


[opened the book; as I had guessed, each page bore a ruled 
margin headed NOTHING MUST BE WRITTEN IN THIS MARGIN. 

The CS on the platform began to speak again: ‘Write your 
answer on both sides of the paper, but do not write anything 
inthemargin.... 

| needed a drink at lunchtime, and had smoked all my 
cigarettes, but somehow I passed. I was duly summoned to my 
Language Test (French Only). This was to be a téte-d-téte 
affair, dictation, viva voce, and conversation between me and a 
Professor. 

| arrived at the Professor’s house and was shown to his 
study. 

‘Good morning, sit down,’ he said. On the table in front of 
me lay a form, some blotting paper, and a sheet of blue 
foolscap. 

‘On the table in front of you, you will see a form, a sheet of 
blotting paper, and a blue answer sheet,’ he began. But I had 
forestalled him, and had already filled in the form and written 
my name in the space provided on the answer sheet. 

The Professor looked up for a moment. ‘Of course, you will 
understand,’ he said apologetically, ‘I only read you these in- 
structions because I have instructions to read you the instruc- 
tions that I am now reading to you.’ 


This Strange Madness 


By ROGER LLOYD 


HE clerk in the railway control room who said the 
other day, ‘Anyone who takes an interest in a job like 

A mine must be barmy,’ probably expressed one common 
estimation of the vast and varied company of amateur railway 
enthusiasts. That there are thousands of otherwise sane people 
who suffer from this strange madness is certain, and while 
they come from all walks of life, the learned professions, 
particularly professors, clergymen, and musicians, form their 
chief recruiting ground. But there is a kinder view to take of 
them, and this was publicly expressed not long ago by a high 
official of British Railways who said that these thousands of 
knowledgeable amateurs who are given to hanging for hours 
about dirty stations, ‘form the finest body of amateur public 
relations officers which any industrial undertaking ever had.’ 
Well, it is pleasant to think we are some use to somebody; 
and indeed our value to the British Transport Commission is 
a Matter of demonstrable fact. That august and anonymous 
body does good by silent stealth. Its professional public 
relations officers answer specific complaints with soothing 
letters in the press. But to keep alive the interest in and feeling 
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for railways the Commission relies almost solely upon its noble 
army of amateurs. 

If I were the Chairman of the Transport Commission I 
should be distinctly worried at present in case my decision to 
doom the steam engine (on all grounds a right and inevitable 
decision) should also decimate my army of amateur enthusiasts, 
for this would be to strike a heavy blow at the goodwill which, 
for so many generations, they have created. To what extent is 
the passion for railways really a passion for the steam engine? 
Obviously the majestic engine with a glowing fire in its belly is 
the lady who holds us all in thrall. She it is who keeps us 
hanging about Crewe Station, and lining the footbridge which 
spans all the platforms at the north end. Most railway photo- 
graphy is engine photography, and most railway writing is 
engine writing. Most—but mercifully not all. Here, for instance, 
is Mr. Norman Marlow,* a newcomer to the ranks of the rail- 
way writers, who writes so well that at one bound he jumps 
into the lead, who, to be sure, has several chapters about 
engines in general, and one, unusually fascinating, about foot- 
plate riding, but whose deepest love is the signal box. He is 
now a lecturer in classics at Manchester University, but during 
the war he was trained as a signalman and spent all his university 
vacations in charge of signal boxes in the Kettering district on 
the Midland main line. Never before, I think, has the daily 
work and responsibility of a main-line signalman been so 
entrancingly described. What he makes so clear is that if the 
sense of romance which railways can give is the essence of the 
appeal which they exercise, then the signal box is the best of 
all grandstands for it. Though I have never touched a lever in 
a signal box, I have spent many hours in them watching the 
men who did, and trying to enter into their thoughts and 
calculations when they were deciding which train to take next 
and which to hold back. In a whole lifetime of train-watching 
from every possible point of view, the most memorable moment 
of all was a couple of hours in a busy signal box on a winter’s 
afternoon in a dense and continuous snowstorm which had 
long since brought chaos to the timetable. Whether our trains 
are hauled by diesel or electric engines, the signal boxes will 
still be there, and so will a score of other features of the railway 
scene, and all of them potent to create romance and to feed 
fascination. 

If Mr. Marlow’s book should ever be read by the iconoclastic 
clerk in the control room, I wonder if he will think him as 
barmy as he thinks the rest of us are. He will find a little boy 
who haunted the railway fence at Desborough and had a deep 
love for one particular and elderly Midland goods engine. He 
will find that same boy taken on holiday to Yarmouth by his 
parents, and told irritably that he had been brought there to 
enjoy himself paddling on the beach, not to spend all day 
hanging about the Midland and Great Northern joint level 
crossing. Later he will find a grown man, a scholar with a 
devouring love for Aschylus and Homer, a university teacher, 
who, for weeks on end, takes the work and responsibility of 
a signal box for eight hours a day, and in emergencies for 
twelve, and obviously revels in it. He will perhaps be intrigued 
to find that this man has a strong taste for theology and poetry, 
and that his favourite reading in his box in the slack moments 
of the small hours of night duty is any good book on the 
interior spiritual life of the soul, from which he will seize on 
some sentence to be a text for a discourse on the technicalities 
of modern signalling practice. He will see that he is in touch 
with a man whose passion for railways has never left him. Time 
has not withered nor custom staled it, and in return this passion 





* FOOTPLATE AND SIGNAL CABIN. By Norman Marlow. (Allen and 
Unwin, 20s.) 
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has enriched all his life. What the control clerk will not find 
is a man to whom he could possibly apply his own adjective, 
barmy. 

If a strange madness, it is at least harmless and satisfying, 
and one which can be creatively useful to society. This Mr. 
Marlow shows clearly enough. But not even he can explain it, 
though he comes nearer than most to communicating it. What 
it is in itself, whether it is the sight or the noise of the engine, 
or the intricacy of the system, or the sense of speed and power, 
no one has ever been able to define acceptably. It is there as a 
fact, and since it attacks so many it is a fact of social 
importance. The railways themselves have always depended 
on it, and have sometimes taken it too much for granted. For 
them it is important that it should survive unimpaired the new 
revolution in transport which is to abolish steam as the source 
of motive power. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


R. D. W. LOGAN, the Principal of London University, 
1) takes my name in vain in his Annual Report. He is one 

of those administrators who today have all the honour 
and power. London University owns some of the key sites in 
the metropolis, a large part of Bloomsbury, a large part of 
South Kensington, a large site in Regent’s Park, part of the 
south side of the Strand and numerous dependencies in East 
London, Hampstead, Highgate, Egham, Richmond and Kent. 
When I look at the mess London University is making of 
Bloomsbury, where there seems to be no plan for a quiet 
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University precinct but rather the piecemeal erection of charac. 
terless blocks wherever there are old and decently Proportioned 
houses ripe for demolition, I wonder what it is going to do with 
its remaining sites. It would have been a good idea if Lord 
Crawford’s address to the University of St. Andrews in 1953 
had been made instead to London University. Let me quote 
from it: 
There is, after all, so much that science cannot do. It Cannot 
tell ‘what song the Syrens sang’ nor what we are beyond the 
grave. It has brought us longer life without the happiness 
which makes it worth living, and without knowledge of jts 
cause Or meaning: it does not know why we are moved by 
music, nor why words in a certain order become poetry, nor 
why one bottle of wine is better than another, . . . It has 
accordingly nothing to say about things religious, esthetic 
and philosophical. 
EERIE-FEARY 
Last week I passed through the concrete and chain-link 
fence which surrounds Harwell AERE (pronounced ‘eerie’ 
locally) for an Open Day, when the atomic piles were on view 
to specially selected members of the public. Perhaps I was not 
quite the person to ask, for though the scientists explained 
things to me as simply as they could and with the greatest 
courtesy, I could only pretend to understand what they were 
saying. I left with an impression that immense power was being 
generated somewhere, with no sparks, no explosions, no wheels 
and no noise. My idea of science is retorts, bunsen burners and 
a stuffed crocodile hanging from the ceiling, and I must confess 
Harwell was a disappointment to one so behind the times as 
{ am. Certainly the ladders, walls, and things containing 
uranium, plutonium and heavy water were painted in bright 
festival colours. All the other visitors seemed to understand 
what they were looking at and one of them made my flesh creep 
by telling me of what will shortly be revealed in a Government 
White Paper about the effects on health all over the world from 
the recent letting-off of hydrogen bombs. I was pleased to see 
the wind waving over the grass of the Berkshire Downs when 
I stepped out of that strange, fluorescent kingdom. 


ENTER THE MADDING CROWD 


The same kind of thing that exists at Harwell is soon to be 
established in Dorset on Hardy’s Egdon Heath (Winfrith 
Heath). Three thousand scientists will have to be housed in 
surrounding towns and villages. What is most concerning local 
people is the effect on Dorset’s water supply, for up to 
11,000,000 gallons of water a day are needed, which is a third 
of the total amount of water available in the chalk-land 
‘reservoir’ of Dorset per day. It seems very sad that these 
power stations are always sited in beautiful parts of the 
country. If they are safe, then there can be no harm in siting 
them in districts already spoiled by industrial development. 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE 


I visited Peterborough last week and turned off the noise of 
the main road into its grey and green Cathedral Close. The 
west front has always seemed to me one of the most original 
pieces of medieval architecture we possess and one of the 
most beautiful—those three great thirteenth-century arches, 
full of depth and shadow, with the little late-fourteenth-century 
porch in the middle arch, a jewel-like contrast which reminds 
me of that silver-white flamboyant porch against the great 
brick bastions of Albi Cathedral. I was shocked to see a line 
of motor-cars parked along the west front, utterly spoiling its 
magnificence. The pathetic notice by the Dean and Chapter, 
who are appealing for many thousands to restore this mastef- 
piece, asking people not to park there, had been disregarded. 
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‘ OO Harrovian, my dear!’ was how Sir Alan Herbert’s 
Topsy once described Iago. This much over-simplified 
verdict on a character whom Bradley once bracketed 

with Hamlet, Falstaff and Cleopatra as ‘probably the most 

yonderful’ of Shakespeare’s creations came into my mind 
ys | watched Orhello at Stratford the other night; and I began 

{o ruminate upon this strange and splendid villain. 

Jago is cast in a mould which has hardly ever been used 
since, at least in modern times. ‘Today a villain who is all 
black is hardly less unthinkable than a hero who is all white. 
When in literature or drama one does encounter the image 
of total maleficence, cold-blooded and unashamed, the fiend 
is always some kind of a foreigner and as such immune from 
the operations of the ordinary laws of morality. Sinister 
Orientals, degenerate South Americans and (latterly) inhuman 
Slavs really represent a confession of defeat on the part of 
their creators. Their villainy is off the peg and their motives, 
automatically base, devoid of interest. 

Nowadays few people, I think, have any difficulty in 
swallowing Lago. The inability to believe that anybody could 
be such a cad, which gave rise to such Victorian complaints 
as Coleridge’s about ‘motiveless malignity,’ no longer clouds 
our vision; yet have we, in the 350 years which have passed 
since he was created, met anybody corresponding to Iago? 
Hamlet we recognise, loosely, as a ‘type’; Falstaffian is an 
epithet with a clear meaning; Antonys, Brutuses, Lady 
Macbeths, Prince Hals and Richard Ils have at frequent 
intervals emerged from the wings and passed across the stage 
of history before the huge audience of post-Shakespearean 
mankind. But have we seen lago again? Has he ever appeared 
at the Old Bailey? Was he in the dock at Nuremberg? I 
suspect that the answer is No. 

Today, in real life, almost all the worst villainy is off the 
peg, the product of a system and generally a nationalised 
system at that. Himmler, for instance, bore not the slightest 
resemblance to Iago. The inhabitants of East Germany, who 
for more than twenty years have lived without intermission 
under two successive and ruthless dictatorships—have any of 
them had a glimpse of lago? I doubt it. Far worse things have 
been done to human beings, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, than Iago did to the people who trusted him. But 
these things have been the product of some form of collective 
responsibility. They were an expression of policy. 

The policy was filtered through a plan, and the sub-villains 
were subordinate to this plan. The most ruthless interrogator 
was really, in status, no more than a babu; the torturers were 
equivalent to sanitary inspectors, the executioners to 
municipal pest officers. Upon this grim tapestry, to which so 
many nations in Europe and Asia have made—and in some 
cases are still making—contributions, it is not easy to discern 
lago’s silhouette. 

In Cinthio’s Hecatomithi, which provided Shakespeare with 
the main structure of his plot, the Moor’s ensign was a man 
of great physical attractions, secretly in love with Desdemona. 
He used much the same tactics as in the play to arouse her 
husband’s suspicions of her chastity, but instead of goading 
Othello on to murder Desdemona, Iago did the job himself, 
with the Moor’s approval and in his presence. He hit her 
on the head with a stocking full of sand, and then they both 
pulled the ceiling down on top of her, making it all look like 
a nasty accident. It was not, one feels, solely owing to the 
limitations of Elizabethan stage-management that Shakespeare 
thought up an even less happy ending. 





Iago and Others 


Iago is eminently hissable. ‘There is always danger,’ 
Johnson observed, ‘lest wickedness conjoined with abilities 
should steal upon esteem, though it misses of approbation; 
but the character of Jago is so conducted that he is from the 
first scene to the last hated and despised.’ Despised? Nobody 
on either side of the footlights despises lago. Resourceful, 
percipient, adroit and coolly reckless, he is what all villains 
should be—formidable. He may be despicable, but it is he 
who does the despising. Moreover he so enjoys his devilry 
and conducts his frightful machinations at such a spanking 
pace (‘Pleasure and action make the hours seem short’) that 
his zest communicates itself to us, and although we contemn 
his ends we cannot help finding a relish in his means. 

*« * xy 


On the stage the actor’s greatest difficulty is to deserve 
the epithet ‘honest,’ so promiscuously bestowed on Iago by 
those who know him best. It was here that Mr. Anthony 
Quayle succeeded so well a few years ago; but success is so 
rare that I cannot help suspecting that when Shakespeare 
wrote the play he had in his mind, or at least in that com- 
partment of it where working dramatists keep such things, 
the actor who he knew would play the part. It needs, indeed 
it must have, a man who can somehow reconcile two wholly 
disparate images: the image of a 100 per cent. reliable, 
never-let-you-down warrant officer, whose 100 per cent. 
delinquency is not even suspected by his wife, with the naked 
face of evil which Lago shows to the audience. 

At Stratford Mr. Emlyn Williams seems not greatly 
interested in, or perhaps is simply not well equipped for, this 
aspect of the role; he concentrates, with good and often 
excellent effect, on being hissable. His lago does not look, 
dress or move like a professional soldier with ambitions and 
a solid reputation. He is an equivocal, conspiratorial figure, 
so clearly up to no good that his ascendancy over the other 
characters, and the skill with which he establishes it, go for 
less than they should, because the other characters, every time 
they express their confidence in him, appear to be boobies. 
But within the limits of its conception Mr. Williams’s per- 
formance is accomplished and effective. 

Mr. Harry Andrews makes a gallant attack on Othello. 
He has authority, panache and pathos, and it is only in the 
last act that he seemg not quite to carry all the guns he needs. 
Miss Margaret Johnston is an exceptionally good Desdemona, 
failing only—as almost any actress out of her teens must fail 
—to convey the immaturity and ignorance of the world which 
is the background to the girl’s cluelessness (and of which we 
are given a ‘vivid, touching reminder by the line ‘This 
Ludovico is a proper man’). 

Mr. John Garley plays Roderigo well, but he plays him 
(I think wrongly) as a sort of Gobbo-type clown; the point 
about Roderigo is that he was a deb’s delight, a wealthy, 
landed member of the Drones Club, and he comes out funnier 
if portrayed as such. Miss Diana Churchill’s Emilia is good 
and Mr. Basil Hoskins’s Cassio quite excellent. I cannot fault 
Mr. Glen Byam Shaw’s intelligent and handsome production; 
but next time can we not have an atmosphere of ‘flap’ at 
the Doge’s council of war, hastily summoned in the middle 
of the night? I should like to see the whole scene played 
almost as high comedy, with a diligent staff officer sticking 
pins in a map as the contradictory reports come in, until 
Othello (in effect) calls the assembly to order and reminds 
—a shade sardonically—the potent, grave and reverend 
signiors of their status as such. STRIX 








































































the things they say! 


Those people made a pile of money last year. 
Not a lot, in relation to the size of their business ! 


Maybe not. But why couldn’t they let their customers have 
a bigger share in this prosperity by lower or level prices ? 


You talk as if I.C.I. haven’t kept their prices down. 


Well, have they ? 


Certainly. The general level of wholesale prices in this country is more than 
three times pre-war, but the general level of I.C.I.’s prices is less than double. 


Still, I don’t see what I.C.I. want all that money for. 


Much of it went into extending and re-equipping their hundred-odd 
factories and constructing plants for entirely new products. 


Who benefits from that ? 


Everybody. I.C.I.’s employees, because they get the increased security 
that an up-to-date industry gives ; 1.C.I.’s stockholders, because these new plants 
will increase the Company’s earning power. Finally, I.C.I.’s customers, at home and abroad, 
for the policy of continuously improving manufacturing methods 
and increasing capacity is important not only in making more 
materials available to industry, but also in 
keeping prices down. 
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CYPRUS 

Sirn,—So, your conclusion is that this country 
has no longer any rights in Cyprus of any sig- 
nificance and your policy is to quit. Why in 
these circumstances you should consider the 
humiliation of further negotiations with our 
enemies a desirable preliminary to the final 
surrender is past comprehension 

Self-determination, it seems, means the 
unrestricted right of a local majority anywhere 
and in any circumstances to opt out of any 
political system of which it is a member, with- 
out regard to the interests of the other 
members. When the Chinese majority in Singa- 
pore opts for annexation by China no doubt 
these same arguments will serve to anesthetise 
this country into acquiescing in a still more 
dangerous lurch along the road to self-reduc- 
tion. Most probably we shall also hear again 
the comparisons with the German occupation 
of Crete. 

That these ‘progressive’ moves will extin- 
guish in the hearts of scores of thousands of 
those directly affected their last hope of any 
external restraining influence on the chaos now 
brewing in the Near East and SE Asia is 
scarcely likely to trouble those whose con- 
sciences sufficiently advanced.—Yours 
faithfully, 


are 


A. E. GAWLER 
12 St. George's Road, Twickenham 


IS TEACHING A PROFESSION? 

Sk,—Mr. F. Taylor’s thirty-six years in 
education (Spectator, May 18) entitle him to 
respect, and I have no doubt that he is right 
that the majority of teachers are as good 
as can be expected. The point in my article 
was that this is no longer good enough. And 
my ‘evidence’ (for which Mr. Taylor asks) 
is twelve years in education, seven of them in 
the classroom—not a lifetime it’s true, but 
enough to refute Mr. Taylor. 

For instance, the vast majority of children 
Who attend secondary modern schools (where 
the vast majority of children attend) thank 
heaven when the day comes to leave school, 
and they are often ill-equipped for work. To 
me this means that their teachers have failed. 
Now, who is at fault? I do not blame the 
teachers because they so often find 
themselves in a tight place (and, believe 











me, the classroom can be a very tight place) 
from which it is impossible to advancé or 
retreat without outside help. This help ought 
to come from the inspectorate, but inspectors 
neither inspect, as they did in the old days, 
nor help teachers, as they are supposed to do 
now. Again, there are head teachers who 
realise that their good name with their 
authority depends on nothing so humdrum as 
the quality of their pupils’ work, but rather 
on the well-dressed window display, the 
phoney-spectacular—plays, displays, exhibi- 
tions, apparatus, and keeping up with a sort 
of educational Jones who is a figment of the 
committee mind. Further, there are directors 
of education, chief inspectors, and chairmen 
of education committees (I include Mr. 
Harold Shearman) who deceive themselves 
first and the public afterwards about the 
quality of life and work that persists in our 
schools. The result is, 1 suggested in my 
article, a nation that is failing to make the 
grade. In this country we've fallen for a 
materialist’s conjuring trick, viz., the body is 
there but the mind and spirit and capacity for 
work are somewhere else. Now this starts at 
school because of large classes, teachers who 
can't be expected to cope, public indifference, 
and people who, like Mr. Taylor, never get 
tired of saying that everything will be quite 
all right. 

I never thought I should live to requote Sir 
Anthony Eden from a Government White 
Paper, but here goes: “The prizes will not go 
to the countries with the largest population. 
Those with the best systems of education will 
win’ (Sir Anthony Eden at Bradford on 
January 18—White Paper on Technical Educa- 
tion). Wouldn't Mr. Taylor agree that ideus 
are important, that education is in the first 
place an idea, that it will not be realised in 
any presently effective national way unless our 
‘system of education’ enlists the active and 
hopeful co-operation of those being educated 
and of their teachers? Good teaching is hard 
and difficult, and it will not be helped by 
painting over the cracks. We cannot compete 
on the cheap.—Yours faithfully, 

CLIFFORD COLLINS 
The Mount, Pluckley, Kent 


THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER 

Sir,—lIt is a privilege for the biographer or 
editor of any nineteenth-century subject to be 
reviewed by Mr. Peter Quennell, and | am con- 
cerned that he concluded his otherwise kind 
notice of my edition of De Quincey’s Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-Eater by regretting 
‘some slighting references to Mr. Edward 
Sackville-West’s admirable full-length _ bio- 
graphy.’ 

In commending his biography, along with 
Professor Eaton’s, I noted ‘the advantage of an 
intimate and generally appreciative acquain- 
tance with De Quincey’s writings’ but warned 
students of De Quincey that ‘the authority of 
the narrative suffers from a deficiency in re- 
search and in knowledge of the period back- 
ground. Two examples of deficiency in 
research may suffice: Mr. Sackville-West 
omitted the account of De Quincey’s relations 
with his wife’s family and of his purchase of 
the Nab Cottage, given in Miss Armitt’s Rydal; 
he considered the Suspiria de Profundis (now 
reprinted in my edition for the first time in 
England since its original appearance in 
Blackwood’s Magazine) only in the six frag- 
ments which De Quincey did not incorporate 
into his Autobiographic Sketches. As* to 
deficiency in knowledge of period background, 
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De Quincey is said tu have met through 
Coleridge in 1808, among ‘other members of 
the literary world,’ Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
‘The future serjeant and author of Ion’; it was 
not till 1821 that he met Talfourd, who was a 
schoolboy of thirteen in 1808. 

I mention these examples of deficiency only 
to show that my ‘slighting references’ are in 
fact fair criticism. Elsewhere | have paid due 
tribute to Mr. Sackville-West’s work as one 
of the few scholars who have paid much atten- 
tion to De Quincey since George Saintsbury’s 
generation—in his edition of the Recollections 
of the Lake Poets, as well as in his biography— 
and I have acknowledged my adoption of his 
Suggestion to include the original version of 
the Confessions with the revised version, ‘so 
that readers might judge for themselves as to 
the merits of both."— Yours faithfully, 
MALCOLM ELWIN 


Sedge Banks, Vention, Georgeham, N. Devon 


WARDS OF THE STATE 


Sir,—Charles Curran clearly prefers the 
blunderbuss to the rapier, but | wish he would 
learn to aim it correctly. The only damage his 
last discharge inflicted was on an innocent 
bystander, the National Council of Labour 
Colleges. 

His description of that organisation as 
rabidly Marxist, sectarian and a fomenter of 
class hatred is ludicrously untrue. It is, in fact. 
a purely educational body whose work is con- 
trolled by the ninety-odd trade unions which 
finance it. I could provide a long list of 
Labour leaders who are associated with its 
work. I need mention only two. The NCLC’s 
President is the Rt. Hon. Arthur Woodburn, 
MP. Its most prominent voluntary tutor is 
Sam Watson, Secretary of the Durham miners. 
Does Curran suggest that either is a rabid 
revolutionary? Has he never read any of the 
Daily Worker's attacks on the NCLC for not 
being what he claims it to be? 

I put it to him: would an organisation 
dedicated to stirring up class hatred introduce 
a course designed to train workers to take 
effective part in joint consultation? Or be first 
in the field with a course on automation? 
Organisations which change with the times are 
entitled to be judged not for what they were 
but for what they are. Perhaps Curran 
remembers the time when even the TUC was 
regarded as a revolutionary body 

As for my own argument with him, it boils 
down to this. He implied that the Labour Party 
is an unholy alliance between morons and mal- 
adjusted intellectuals. That | denied and still 
deny. 

Everything else is irrelevant. | was beaten 
at Wycombe by an extremely capable exponent 
of the new Toryism who understood far better 
than I that boom-time electioneering is largely 
a contest in exhibited amiability. | neither 
resent my defeat nor bear any malice towards 
the man who inflicted it. Unlike Curran, | 
prefer to learn from my opponents rather than 
waste time and space in malicious abuse of 
them.—Yours faithfully, 

RAYMOND FLETCHER 


103 Cowbridge Road East, Cardiff 


MPs’ SALARIES 


Sir,—Mr. Henry Fairlie’s logic goes awry (May 
18) in his use of Mr. Callaghan as an illustra- 
tion of the need for a higher salary for MPs 
Mr. Callaghan's work in the field of scientific 
and technological research is undoubtedly valu 
able, but while, in the long run, the beneficiary 
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Very 


visible 
export 


GOOD BRITISH FILM makes a good British export. In these difficult days 
doubly so. Unlike many other visible exports, we don’t have to import 
expensive raw materials before we can export our finished product. We are selling 


British beauty and British brains. 


Of these there is an inexhaustible supply, renewing itself with each new 
generation. Overseas earnings of British pictures are almost all JNcome. And these 
earnings are substantial. One half of the total film earnings of the Rank Organisation 


comes from abroad. 


As one example, the Rank Organisation 
film ‘Doctor in the House’ has so far 
been shown in 39 different overseas 
countries and, with a large part of the 
world still to play, has already been seen 
by nearly 16 million people. 

Other new British pictures which we 
hope will do as well, or better, are on their 
way this year from Pinewood — in all a 
£34 million programme of 20 first feature 
films for the entertainment of world 
audiences. 

Amongst them is “The Spanish Gardener’, 
a drama set in Spain and starring Dirk 
Bogarde; ‘ Reach for the Sky’, the story 
of Douglas Bader, a deathless record of 
indomitable courage, starring Kenneth More 
with Muriel Pavlow, the young British 
actress shown here; and ‘ The Battle of 
the River Plate’, that brilliant feat of 
British arms in the darkest days of the war. 

But the purpose of this advertisement 
is not to persuade you to see these pictures, 
great as we believe them to be. It is to 
seek your enlightened support for the 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 





British film.industry as a whole. Only 
informed public opinion can create the 
conditions in which our film makers can 
go on forging ahead. They are doing great 
things already. They can do more. They 
can lead the world. 

The Rank Organisation plays an im- 
portant part in this enterprise, but we seek 
no special privileges. We indulge in no 
special pleading. 

We are film makers. We are showmen. 
But we are proud of what we make and what 
we show. We believe we are taking a true 
picture of British life and character to people 
all over the world who pay to see our pictures. 

Our job is not to preach or proselytise. 
It is to entertain. But whether we make 
films of fact or fiction we try to avoid the 
sham and the shoddy. British films can 
do more than make money for Britain; 
they can make friends. Both, we believe, 
are of paramount importance. 

Your encouragement and understanding 
are the only aids we seek to enlist in our 


cause. 
tian 
£ 





is the public, the immediate beneficiary is the 
Labour Party, and the Labour Party should 
pay for it. Otherwise all manner of research 
could be laid at the Treasury door, and Mr 
Macmillan’s £100,000,000 would soon be 
squandered. 

The case for a higher salary is that being 
an MP is now a full-time job because the MP 
has to act as the go-between for his constituents 
and the government machine. This is a new 
and necessary responsibility due to the sudden 
growth of government activity, and the con- 
sequent helplessness of the individual, unaided 
by expert, professional advice. If the MP has 
become a professional, it is because knowledge 
of the government machine is the new profes- 
sion of twentieth-century Britain. 

At the same time, the old argument holds 
good: it is desirable that the MP should 
engage in some work outside that of govern- 
ment, thus bringing to Parliament specialised 
knowledge of some day-to-day aspect of com- 
munity life, and enjoying a fair measure of 
financial independence from his public work. 

I have long thought that we could have the 
best of both worlds by giving institutional 
recognition to this dual function of the MP, 
and electing a deputy along with each Member 
The duty of the Member would be to legislate 
and debate legislation, and he would receive 
an honorarium, which is, in effect, all that his 
present ‘salary’ amounts to. The duty of the 
deputy would be to represent the individual 
constituent in his struggle against the dark 
forces of government. He would be the true 
professional, and he should receive a profes- 
sional salary large enough for him to employ 
a secretary and rent an office. 

Such a solution would strengthen Parlia- 
ment and help the democratic process, which is 
Mr. Fairlie’s main concern, by separating the 
public and the professional duties of the MP 
It does no more than recognise the changes 
that have taken place, and it is not at all 
impractical. The cost would be minuscule in 
today’s context, and the benefits to a people 
governed as we are would be great.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN H. MACCALLUM SCOTT 
Hon. Secretary 
Liberal International, 123 Pall Mall, SW1 


* 


Sir.—How interesting to read an MP pro- 
posing a non-contributory pensions scheme 
for MPs so soon after Parliament has voted 
to increase the contributions of teachers to 
their pensions scheme.—Yours faithfully, 

M. N. DOIG 
Keble College, Oxford 


NATIONALISED PRODIGALITY 


Sirn,—As an old man who, in his time, has 
had a pretty wide experience of the manage- 
ment end of business and industry, | must 
confess that I find some of the antics of our 
nationalised concerns a little surprising. Just 
lately they seem to have been engaged in 
concerted action to embarrass Mr. Macmillan 

The latest exploit of British Railways—the 
abolition of third-class travel—however, really 
does astonish me. Granted the expense 
involved—the painting over of thousands of 
carriage doors, the altering of tickets, etc.—is, 
even at the present price of labour mere 
gnat bite in nationalised but what a 
moment to choose for any expense at all which 
is not absolutely essential 

The reason given is the necessity to conform 
with other European railways. Sound enough 


eyes, 


in its way, but the necessity is not new. It is 
the sort of expenditure which, desirable but 
not vital, one would expect to be undertaken 
at any time when there was a spot of surplus 
cash in the till. Surely, no reasonable house- 
holder would, in order to keep upsides with 
his neighbour, choose to buy a new television 
set, or have his house repainted, just at the 
moment when the bailiffs were walking up the 
garden path?—Yours faithfully, 

HOWARD MARTEN 
Cheltenham 


NO RESTRICTION 
Sir,—I am of the opinion that Pharos (May 25) 


has inadvertently been led astray by some very 
undesirable salesmanship on the part of the 


retailer in his censure on a_ producer of 
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electrical adaptors. Bayonet cap adaptors, in 
bakelite, are manufactured and marketed bya 
majority of the recognised producers in the 
industry, and there is neither shortage nor 
restriction of this particular accessory, 

My company stocks and wholesales both the 
standard BC adaptor and, at twice the price, a 
similar article that has a five-amp, two-pin plug 
top attached with a piece of cord. In defetice of 
both manufacturer and wholesaler it would 
appear that the electrician selling the article 
was enforcing a condition of sale—l know of 
no producer foolish enough to be party to such 
a restriction, because adaptors of this type are 
obtainable from every electrical shop and 
multiple store.— Yours faithfully, 


F. J. BLACKWELL 


West Gates, 587 Loughborough Road, Leicester 


Contempora ry Arts 


Pacific Idyll 
PaciFic Destiny. (Odeon, Marble Arch.)}—— 
It’s GREAT TO BE YOUNG! (Rialto.}——Thut 
MAVERICK QUEEN. (Gaumont, Haymarket.) 
——TuHe Carp oF Fate. (Cameo-Poly- 
technic.) 
Ir I were trying to explain to a foreigner the 
more attractive aspects of British imperialism. 
I should take him to look at Pacific Destiny 
Based on Sir Arthur Grimble’s A Pattern of 
Islands (though it beats me why this charming 
title has been altered to something so unsuit- 
ably Errol Flynn-ish). it is the gentle but 
metaphorical tale of how a spindly-leeged and 
callow youth, without much to offer in the way 
of experience, achievements, or, so far. per- 
sonality, set out like so many other similar 
and dedicated souls to rule his particular 
corner of the Empire in the year 1912. Mr 
Gilbert Harding’s fruity. ironical voice intro- 
duced him—his mission, his place in the world 
the enormous benevolent power that backed 
his so far amorphous little self—setting out 
from London with a piano and a wife to cross 
half the world into the Pacific sunshine and a 
lifetime of exile. These two themes—sunshine 
and exile—were happily combined throughout 
this engaging little film. For theirs was an 
island paradise, if that is your idea of heaven 
—with its water so clear and green you could 
count the stones on the sea-bed. with its 
incessant soft patter of drums. the gentle wail 
of its singing. the strange laughter that sounded 
like horn 
yet you never forgot the early nostalgic image 
ot London: the bov’s uncles TIVING 
advice at the club 
plane trees, and all the other sights and smells 
of home. Grimble and his wife made the most 
of what thev found. because they learnt to 
love the differences and laugh themselves. 
though in a rather more European way, at 
the endless soft Pacific jokes: because they 
nicely combined paternalism with social under- 
standing: because they were brave in the face 
of local dangers and cunning in the face of 
local guile. Denholm Elliot does well as the 
voung cadet emerging from his cocoon of diffi- 
dence. and that fine actor Michael Hordern 
makes the best of an improbably testy Resident 
Commissioner; but the film's real delights are 
the islanders and the Pacific while 
its real interest is not so much in the direction 
by Wolf Rilla) as in the outlook 
from (presumably) Sir Arthur 


a finger flicked ahsent!v across a 


the: vellow foe hetween the 


scenery. 


(adequate: 
translated 


Grimble and his generation into an amusing 
enough script by Richard Mason 

Not, by comparison, a particularly accurate 
reflection of the British way of life is /t’s Great 
to be Young!, a film about school life suffer- 
ing from the usual trouble in films of the sort, 
that the British adolescent is too coltish and 
inarticulate a creature to be represented with 
the smallest degree of truth by actors—for 
actors, even in their teens, know only too well 
how to dispose of their limbs and when they 
get as far as a film studio are altogether too 
slick to be true in the schoolroom. Myself I 
found the Angel Hill Kids of Angel Hill Gram- 
mar School quite nauseating and their jazz- 
mad form-master, played -by a harassed John 
Mills, only a little less so, but they had the 
large pre-view audience, usherettes and all, 
fairly rolling in the aisles. Director: Cyril 
Frankel. 

The Maverick Queen: near-first-rate western, 
in a new process called Naturama, about the 
decline and fall of the Wild Bunch, who 
ruled Wyoming and the surrounding States 
after the Civil War. With Barbara Stanwyck, 
thundery as ever, and looking magnificent. 
Director: Joe Kane 

The Card of Fate (Le Grand Jeu): Gina 
Rollobrigida, gallantly talking French, plays 
two beauties, one red-haired and nasty, one 
black-haired and Exuding good nature 
as she dees, she makes the sweet girl a lot 
the more convincing, and when she appears 
at the end in her dreadful finery, looking at 
once vulgar and delightful, to say good-bye 
to her inconstant lover on the quayside, she 
manages, in a single wave, to embody all tender 
silliness and constancy, as few other actresses 
Léan think of could. With Arletty, Jean Claude 
Pascal, and Raymond Pellegrin. Director: 
Robert Siodmak. 


nice 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Rains Came 
N. Richard Nash. (St 
THE MAINLAND. By 


THe RAINMAKER. By 
Martin’s.)}———OFF 
Robert Shaw. (Arts.) 

AMERICAN plays are always efficient, and this 

is a great relief after the slack and lackadaisr 

cal rhythms of West End production. A case 
in point is The Rainmaker, a rather slight 
comedy about doings in Tennessee, but driven 
along by Messrs. Minster and Wanamaker at 
a pace that makes it very good stage stull 


indeed. The Story 1S simple Lizzie, the daugh- 
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Your wisest choice... 


for top performance, 
luxurious comfort and value... 


Compare the performance of the Pathfinder, its 110 brake horse- 
power, its top speed of well over 100 m.p.h. Compare the roominess; 
it seats six at their ease yet it will go into the average garage. 
Compare the advanced design of suspension—torsion bars at the front and coil 
springs at the rear; the power-assisted brakes; the floor-level right hand gear 
change that is such a delight to use. Compare all that the Pathfinder 
offers and then compare the price. You'll agree that Riley is your wisest choice. 





£471.7.0 
P.T. 








For the Motoring Enthusiast... 


The famous race-proven 23 litre Riley O.H.V. engine. 
12” Hydraulic Brakes, Telescopic Shock Absorbers. 
Steering entirely free from road reaction. Real B.M.C. Service in Europe—Riley & 
leather upholstery. Heater and many refinements owners planning a Continental & 


™ mr Tour are invited to see their Riley » 
exclusive to the PATHFINDER, Dealer for details of a free service % 
to save foreign currency. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sale 


, COWLEY, OXFORD 


ion Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Overseas E 
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ter of a family of farmers, is unattractive to 
men. Her father and brothers would like her 
to marry, but doubt whether she can make it. 
She is becoming bitter and cannot even make 
a go of the local deputy sheriff who is 
genuinely in love with her. Her younger 
brother also has his troubles. He is over- 
shadowed by his elder brother, Noah, a 
managerial type. And there is a drought. 

To this household enters a confidence trick- 
ster called Starbuck, who claims to be able to 
bring rain. Of course he cannot, but he does 
bring the element necessary to induce small 
brother to stand up to big brother and per- 
sonally superintends the ‘awakening’ of Lizzie, 
after which everything ends happily for her 
and for everyone else. 

All this is little enough to base a plot on, 
but it is beautifully done with no more 
_ sentimentality than is pleasant and with the 
very best acting, set and production—why is 
American stage designing so superior to ours, 
by the way? Wilfrid Lawson gives his usual 
inarticulate interpretation of the old father, 
and Sam Wanamaker talks enough for several 
as Starbuck. In the part of Lizzie, Geraldine 
Price does very well indeed, managing (what 
is one of the most difficult things in the trade) 
the transition from virginity to knowledge 
without a tremor. This play should run for a 
long time. It deserves to—the American folk 
ballads sung between the scenes are worth the 
money by themselves. 

At the Arts there is a new play based, as 
far as I can see, on the works of Ugo Betti, 
but rather too second-hand for this influence 
to be a fruitful one. On an island off the coast 
of an iron-curtain country is a concentration 
camp for softening up prisoners before they 
stand trial, and the play deals with the bad 
nerves and bad consciences of those who live 
there in charge of them. All ends in a fusillade, 
and a spirited performance by Ralph Michael 
as the colonel in charge can do little to salvage 
the wreck of not such a bad idea. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


* 


As You 
(Open 


Like It. By William Shakespeare. 
Air Theatre, Regent’s Park.) 
PLAYING Shakespeare in the open air in 
England inevitably raises the more-than- 
merely-academic question of theatrical ‘atmo- 
sphere.’ This production, in the simplest of set- 
tings, has few cuts, goes at a good pace and 
employs a workmanlike cast. Yet plywood 
trecs and canvas leaves inside a real theatre 
make for a far more convincing Arden; here, 
startled birds flit across the actors’ faces, the 
giant trees rustle endlessly, the microphones 
occasionally gurgle—at times the players might 
as well be raving in Sanskrit for all we can tell. 
Jaques (Alan Judd) and Rosalind (Belinda 
Lee) rise apparently effortlessly against 
climatic and electronic interruptions; he gives 
a deep, full interpretation backed by an 
equally deep, full voice and she combines 
eloquence of voice and gesture with a 
pleasantly un-leading-lady-like approach. For 
a torrid afternoon or an absolutely breathless 
evening this is a bout of pure pleasure—but 
ring WEA 2211 first. 
A. V.C, 


Spoiling It 
ONI 
comedy programmes of any value came to the 
end of its run this week; and although it’s to 
be revived in June the networking disagree- 
ments plaguing ITV will mean that the Joan 


of the few, the very few, home-produced 


. 


and Leslie programme (Joan Reynolds, Leslie 
Randall) will only be seeable in Birmingham. 
This is to be regretted, for Mr. Randall had 
established in an off-peak quarter of an hour 
(6-6.15 on Sundays) the beginnings of a British 
family comedy that was already making / Love 
Lucy—later in the evening—look loud and 
strained. This gangling, grinning, extra- 
ordinarily ordinary young man brings an 
engaging quietness to the terrors of domes- 
ticity; he works on the principle that life is 
too funny to be improved on. His main theme 
this week, of a husband bringing his wife 
breakfast in bed, was believable throughout; 
the only pratfall took place off-stage; the 
minutie of the situation were only flicked with 
caricature. 

It is remarkable that this gentle, under- 
written way of laughing at life by re-creating 
its tedium and stupidities isn’t more popular. 
The Grove Family, Sixpenny Corner, all the 
real-life serials have relied far too much on 
drama injected from the outside into an 
already overloaded series of situations. 

They’ve been toned-down soap-operas, the 
hysteria slightly stiff-upper-lipped, the impos- 
sibilities rendered merely improbable, but 
never the slices of life that those three people 
sitting in front of a television set can compare 
realistically with their own, participate in, 
giggle at. 

The surfeit of incidents, at this level, is 
coupled with a surfeit of space at the variety 
level. One basic reason for the success of A 
Show Called Fred or Joan and Leslie is the 
use of the camera in close-up and the confining 
of its range, in the one case, to things the 
camera does best, in the other, to a small set. 
The continued insistence on photographing 
variety shows on the stage with the camera 
basically front and centre is violently unfair 
to any new talent that can force its way 
through the thickets of badly designed décor 
and be funny or musical or whatever. The 
Winifred Atwell Show is a typical example of 
the kind of outdated, tasteless production that 
is deadening the edges of the medium, par- 
ticularly on the commercial wavelength. Here’s 
a clever, wildly popular woman with a smile 
like a water melon and an odd way of playing 
the piano. Do we get her, like that, the 
essence of her, unspoilt, crisply presented? 
Bless us, certainly not. No, we get an opening 
number with singers and dancers singing 
and dancing that ‘Ho-ho-ho-here-we-are-again’ 
number; and we get singers singing duets; and 
we get comedians doing television routines; 
and we get the usual ghastly dancers dancing 
the usual ghastly television dances—and in 
between all this ruckus we get Winifred 
Atwell, playing her strange piano, and very 
interesting too. But why does it all have to be 
a show? Why all the trimmings, all the touches 
of suburban ballet, all the old gags, all the 
songs about June? 

What television’s looking for is its first 
impresario, an impresario who will think and 
create in the medium, someone who by the 
force of his personality and his ideas will burst 
through the used-up traditions (all of them 
belonging, wrongly, either to stage or screen 
or radio)}—that at the moment infect the air— 
and carve out new ones. All the man has to be 
is a combination of Lord Reith, Alex Korda, 
C. B. Cochran, Diaghilev, Picasso and Baird. 
By which I mean, yes, it is hard to create the 
backbone for a new, flabby medium, and, yes, 
it’s also that challenging and that important. 
If only one could feel that the mandarins of 
Portland Place or Kingsway agreed that it was 
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that important one would urge less breath- 
lessly that unless we get television right we’l] 
all end up with an IQ of thirty. 


JOHN METCALF 


Blood and Dreams 


Last year a shift of policy cast the Sadler's 
Wells Theatre Ballet out from its home base 
and, apart from a rare season in London, it 
is now occupied in more or less permanent 
touring. This may be fine for a few ballet- 
starved provincials, but probably is not the 
best system in which these mainly teenage 
dancers can work out the final stages of their 
graduation. They now appear at their own 
theatre for a mere three weeks’ season, bring- 
ing some new works, and clearly revealing the 
exact weight of every worthwhile talent among 
them. 

Their opening performance showed a fine 
and spirited rendering of Blood Wedding, an 
almost fully successful transmutation of 
Lorca’s catalogue of bloody passions from 
dramatic to balletic form. Had its chore- 
ographer, Alfred Rodrigues, done some elimi- 
nation both in the scenes of utmost violence 
and of deepest quiet, and had his composer, 
Denis Aplvor, shaken the spectre of 
Tchaikovsky off his shoulders, we might have 
had the best English dramatic ballet since 
Tudor. 

Kenneth MacMillan’s Somnambulism (pri- 
vately shown in 1953) belongs with his later 
works in a category of preoccupation with 
dreams, enchantment, spirit-possession and 
macabre violence; good as far as it goes, but 
at present the tendency is to go too far in the 
same direction. As interpreters of three key 
dreams—Anxiety, Monotony, Premonition— 
Margaret Hill, Donald Britton and Anne 
Heaton danced boldly and well. 

The big novelty was the London premitre of 
their Coppelia, first given some months ago 
on the road. The fact of its successful emer- 
gence from the process of reproduction and 
production (at Heaven knows how many 
removes since 1870) makes nonsense of the 
widely helé belief that all nineteenth-century 
ballets ar: »<touchable monuments of clas- 
sicism; alr:ust every dance, every phase of 
mime-action, has been changed in shape, tempo 
or emphasis—to the benefit of the basic plot. 

It is possibly the company’s reaction to the 
attitude of their provincial patrons which has 
led so many of them to project their roles 
with so much violence and obviousness; where 
Blood Wedding gained by being given with a 
melodramatic intensity, Coppelia suffered fron! 
Miss Heaton’s excessive pouting, grimacing 
and eye-rolling; everything in the characterisa- 
tion was given with triple underlines. Donald 
Britton as Franz, the peasant lover, was the 
epitome of nice, clean-limbed, zestful youth; 
and Miro Zolan as Doctor Coppelius showed 
exactly why controlled mime gets fifty times 
more laughs than hit-or-miss mugging. 

Top credit for the first week’s showing goes 
to Patricia Cox, who presented the heroine in 
Pineapple Poll with real sparkle; she is a 
delicately precise dancer with what can truth: 
fully be called ‘gamine’ quality. Possibly her 
youth guides her to act with such restraint 
and exactness—if so, one prays that she will 
(metaphorically) keep her eyes firmly shut 
when appearing before provincial audiences In 
future, taking no notice whatever of their 
passion for obviousness and the Big Effect. 

A. V. COTON 
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inexhaustible 
By GRAHAM HOUGH 


HE kaleidoscopic personality of Coleridge is not to 

everybody’s taste. This seems evident from recent 

reviews of the letters, in which respect seems to be 
struggling with a hardly concealed dislike. Indeed this corre- 
spondence is a curiously mixed bag. Domestic : 

Shall I trouble you (I being over the mouth and nose, in 
doing something of importance, at Lovell’s) to send your 
servant into the market, and buy a pound of bacon, and two 
quarts of broad beans; and when he carries it down to 
College St. to desire the maid to dress it for dinner, and 
tell her I shall be home by three o’clock? 

Critical : 

And now, my dear fellow! for a little sparring about 
poetry. My first sonnet is obscure . . . mystical. Now that 
the thinking part of man, i.e. the Soul, existed previously to 
it’s appearance in it’s present body, may be very wild philo- 
sophy; but it is very intelligible poetry, inasmuch as Soul 
is an orthodox word in all our poets; they meaning by ‘soul’ 
a being inhabiting our body, & playing upon it, like a 
Musician inclosed in an Organ whose keys were placed 
inwards.—Now this opinion I do not hold—not that I am 
a Materialist; but because I am a Berkleian. . Bless me! 
a commentary of 35 lines in defence of a Sonnet!—And 
i do not like the Sonnet much myself{—. 

Self-analytical : 

I wished to force myself out of metaphysical trains of 
thought—which, when I trusted myself to my own Ideas, 
came upon me uncalled—& when I wished to write a poem, 
beat up Game of a far other kind—instead of a covey 
of poetic Partridges with whirring wings of music, or wild 
Ducks shaping their rapid flight in forms always regular 
(a still better image of Verse) up came a metaphysical 
Bustard, urging it’s slow, heavy, laborious, earth-skimming 
Flight, over dreary and level Wastes. 

If these quite unexceptional samples make an impression 
of mere heterogeneity, or tiresome egotism, it is probable 
that the whole will afford at best a very moderate satisfaction. 
If you see them, as I do, as glimpses into a mind where 
centrality and eccentricity, wisdom and naivety, benevolence 
and self-centredness, humility and complacency are uniquely 
mingled, and all bathed, whatever the moral and practical 
disorder, in the glow of a luminous poetic intelligence—then 
this collection of letters becomes a rich mine of description, 
anecdote, reflection and speculation. 

Of all the great English literary geniuses Coleridge is the 
one who is least adequately appreciated—least appreciated, 
that is to say, for the whole range of his mind and capacities. 
Coleridge the poet may be admired, S.T.C. the ailing, the 
pathetic, the shiftless may be pitied: what is not permissible 
is to patronise a man of these dimensions. Yet it has been 
done from the start—by Hazlitt in Coleridge’s lifetime, by 
De Quincey just after his death. And as late as 1938 E. K. 
Chambers could conclude his biography with the words, ‘So 
Coleridge passed, leaving a handful of golden poems, an 
emptiness in the heart of a few friends, and a will-of-the-wisp 
light for bemused thinkers.’ 

Not so the Victorians. To John Stuart Mill, Coleridge and 
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Bentham were the two great seminal minds of the century; 
no one, he said, had done more than Coleridge to shape the 
opinions of those younger men in the mid-nineteenth century 
who had any opinions at all. This rather suggests that 
Coleridge was a Victorian sage born before his due time, a 
‘thinker,’ to use that almost obsolete term, one who thinks 
a great deal on matters of great concern, but not on any one 
particular subject, or according to any particular discipline. 
And so in a sense he was. Coleridge in his late Highgate days 
exercised the same sort of spell on his disciples as Carlyle 
and Ruskin did on theirs, though with a more formidable 
intellectual equipment than either. And the emphasis should 
more appropriately fall on the range and depth of his genius 
than on his refusal to settle down to any one conveniently 
definable task. Actually his task is reducible to a sort of 
unity, in spite of the scattered nature of his writings. He 
more than anyone else is responsible for digging up the 
eighteenth-century garden and replanting it with a richer 
vegetation. In pursuit of that aim he became the intellectual 
founder of the Romantic movement, the inaugurator of modern 
literary criticism, and the prophet of a distinctive type of 
liberal Christianity. And what the Coleridgean will want to 
convey even more than any of this is that all his work is 
the fruit of a mind of almost inexhaustible fascination, so 
that even the incidental irritations of reading Coleridge, like 
the boredom of reading large areas of Proust, is itself a 
stimulus, part of the charm. 

One of the misfortunes that he has suffered is that he has 
never been properly edited. The poems have been admirably 
done, and so has the Biographia Literaria. For the rest of his 
major works we have to poke about in dusty and scattered 
nineteenth-century editions, and his lesser-known writings are 
even now only just appearing under the hands of modern 
scholars. The huge lucky dip of the notebooks is still only 
in process of being explored. Professor Griggs’s edition of the 
letters, of which these first two volumes* take us up to 1806, 
will be an immense contribution. There are some 1,800 letters, 
of which over a third are previously unpublished, and of 
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A. P. RYAN 
Mutiny at the Curragh 


‘Mr. Ryan writes splendidly . . . His writing is an object- 
lesson to verbose historians.’ Sunday Times. ‘Mr. Ryan 
tells the story with elegant detachment.’ Observer. “This 
excellent book which unfolds a breathless tale with re- 
straint, wisdom, and sensibility.” Manchester Guardian. 

8 plates. 18s. 
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G. D. KHOSLA 
Himalayan Circuit 


‘I hope the book will bring some breath of the inner 
Himalayas and of a strange land to the unfortunate 
people who always live in the plains below and know 
little of the risks and dangers of the high mountains.’ 
From the Foreword by Pandit Nehru. 16 plates. 18s. 
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WILLIAM COOPER 
Disquiet and Peace 


A story of love, ambition and marriage in the early 
days of this century. Book Society Recommendation. 
15s. 
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James Wellard has created in the person of Thomas 
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which many others have appeared only in garbled form. The 
labour of collection has been great, and the annotation is discreet 
and sufficient. Coleridge was a voluminous correspondent, and 
he put his mind and heart into everything he wrote. There are few 
of the trivial and social notes that clutter up so many collections 
of this kind. The letters are in no sense works of art—they are 
simply the fullest day-to-day record of his thoughts, doings, pro. 
jects and contacts; a record of events, of course, but more 
especially of thoughts and feelings, or the peculiar Coleridgean 
blend of the two. ‘I feel strongly, and I think strongly: but | 
seldom feel without thinking, or think without feeling . . . & this, 
I think, peculiarises my style of writing.’ 

The range of thoughts and feelings is very wide. Much space— 
too much—is occupied with his health; in the later part of these 
volumes we hear perhaps too much of his domestic misfortunes; 
though one can only admire the clarity and candour with which 
they are analysed. Both these elements, however, become 
insignificant even in quantity, compared with the continual play 
of intelligence and understanding on poetry, religion, private con- 
duct and public affairs. Even in his most careless or distracted 
moments Coleridge cannot avoid saying something penetrating 
and enlightening. This is not to say that the letters are pre- 
dominantly on abstract and speculative subjects; the reflections 
arise naturally from the ordinary intercourse of life. Coleridge 
has great descriptive power; natural scenes, literary parties, casual 
encounters, all come alive under his pen. The whole German tour 
and the episode in Malta are particularly vivid pieces of reporting. 
Even apart, then, from the idiosyncrasies of Coleridge’s own 
nature his letters are an admirable piece of documentation. There 
is no lack of material for the political and social history of later 
Georgian England; but there are few other places where such a 
picture of its intellectual life can be found. If we wish to know 
what it was like to live among the liberal intelligentsia at the time 
when a distinct intellectual class was first beginning to be formed, 
what it felt like to live in the circle of Lamb and Wordsworth, 
what they thought about poetry, about the world they lived in and 
the world beyond it—if we want in fact to get past the over- 
familiar political, military, commercial and philanthropic activities 
of the age into a larger air, Coleridge’s correspondence is a unique 
body of material. 


Women and Children First 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER. By Walter Lord. (Longmans, 16s.) 

THE loss of the Titanic is a haunting story which has been told 
many times before in books, in a heavy-handed German film and 
in one of Noél Coward’s most precise theatrical strokes—a two- 
minute scene in Cavalcade. Walter Lord has done a superb recon- 
struction of the brief tragedy: it was all over in less than three 
hours, but the reverberations lasted for years. Lord has been 
through the records of inquiries on both sides of the Atlantic, 
he has interviewed survivors and sifted the contradictory news- 
paper reports to produce a minute-by-minute account of an 
incident not entirely creditable to the British merchant service 
and its traditions. ‘Women and children first,’ of course, but 
analysis of the passenger list makes it all too clear that a male 
first-class passenger had a better chance of survival than a steer- 
age woman or child. The early lifeboats went off half full, but 
when the cry went up to turn back and try to rescue the pas- 
sengers floundering in the freezing water only one boat out of 
eighteen took the risk and it picked up four out of the hundreds 
thrown into the ocean. The majority were drowned like rats, yet 
there is evidence of steerage passengers being denied access to 
the boat deck. There was the macabre incident of the wireless 
operator intent on his duty who did not realise that a stoker 
was stealing his life-jacket. It took two men quite a struggle to 
knock the stoker out and leave him on the deck, presumably 
to drown. The conduct of the Californian which throughout the 
fatal three hours was only ten miles away defies explanation: 
rockets and strange lights were plainly visible, but the Californian 
did not make for the scene of the wreck until the Carpathia (which 
had belted fifty-eight miles through the icefield) had begun to 
pick up the survivors. It is a story of if, if, if... and the 
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conclusion is that if all concerned had thought more: carefully 
and more quickly, if they had not all been obsessed with the 
idea that the Titanic was unsinkable, if the life-saving qualities 
of the newfangled wireless telegraphy had been fully grasped, 
if the captain of the Titanic had taken: more notice of ice- 
warnings, if the Board of Trade had insisted on there being 
lifeboats for every passenger—then, if all these ifs had fitted 
together, many or perhaps most of the passengers who were 
drowned might have been saved. 

The fact that the Titanic was doomed—after running at full 
speed ahead into an icefield—was known within minutes of the 
collision. The builders, Harland and, Wolff, had their representa- 
tive, Mr. Andrews, on board and he put it this way: ‘She could 
float with any two of the sixteen water-tight compartments flooded. 
She could even float with all of her first four compartments gone. 
But . . . she could not float with all of her first five compartments 
full.’ 

The managing director of the White Star Line was on board: 
he was told the bad news. John Jacob Astor, a favoured pas- 
senger, was told. Finally, thirty-five minutes after the crash and 
ten minutes after the order to uncover boats, the signal CDQ 
was sent (it was just being replaced by the simpler signal SOS 
which, late that night, was used by the Titanic for the first time 
in recorded sea history). 

Ten miles away the Californian was standing still, blocked by 
ice. Her wireless operator had closed his set after an attempt to 
warn the Titanic about the same ice. An officer fiddled with the 
knobs but gave up at just about the moment the CDQ went out. 
There were other ships around and several acknowledged the 
signal, but most important of all the Carpathia replied at 12.30 
—Coming hard. She arrived three hours later, an hour after 
the Titanic had sunk with 1,600 of her passengers still aboard or 
struggling in the sea around her. 

Walter Lord has pieced together the incidents of that cold, 
dark night with a classic inevitability. He admits to an obsession 
with the Titanic story and his book is likely to create more obses- 
sions in other minds, It is the most ‘exciting’—in the true sense 
of the word—book I have read for at least six months. 


GERARD FAY 


Invisible Column 


THE GERMAN FIFTH COLUMN IN THE SECOND WORLD Wan. By L. de 
Jong. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 28s.) 

INDUBITABLY this is a good and valuable book. Dr. de Jong will 

admit nothing for which he can find no evidence, and in con- 

sequence he writes with authori*. and moderation, and gives us 

a book which excites interest and stimulates speculation. 

The first part of the book is a fascinating and well-documented 
account of that wave of fear which spread over many countries 
from 1933 onwards, and especially at the beginning of the war. 
It was fear—amounting often to panic—of the German fifth 
column, and Dr. de Jong is right in describing this fear as an 
international phenomenon, It was believed—and not only by the 
credulous and uninformed, but by solid and responsible people— 
that in almost any country a fifth column, probably composed 
of Volksdeutsche, was ready to assist German invasion when it 
came. and that German spies and agents had made all the neces- 
sary preparations. This belief was fostered by Hitler himself. 
No one who searches his memory—or, for that matter, re-reads the 
newspapers of the time—can doubt that Dr. de Jong has drawn 
a true picture of the state of mind of the inhabitants of those 
unhappy countries which were invaded by Germany in 1939 
and 1940. 

Yet this fifth column was in fact for the most part a legend. 
The second part of the book (‘Reality’) gives us the picture of 
things as they actually were. What were the actual facts? They 


can be simply stated. There is no proof in any country that | 
Reichsdeutsche gave much help and only in Poland and Yugo- | 


slavia did Volksdeutsche minorities lend any appreciable aid. In 
each country the legend shrivels almost to nothing when the 
evidence is examined. In France for example there is no con- 
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‘A grandly simple nove! that stands out above most con- 
temporary fiction with the fine clean lines of a beech 
against scrub . . . a fresh and invigorating story, quiet yet 
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firmation of any fifth column case; in Norway there was no 
infiltration and no large-scale treason. A note in the papers of 
General von Falkenhorst’s staff describes the notorious Quisling 
as a ‘friend of Germany, of no importance, held to be’a dreamer 
of phantasy.’ In every case Hitler relied, not on a fifth column, 
but on surprise and sudden attack. When Falkenhorst was ordered 
to prepare for an invasion of Norway he went out and purchased 
a Baedeker; that and not the careful reports of agents in Norway 
was the basis of his plan for the operation. 

Yet the legend persists, and probably will persist in despite 
of Dr. de Jong’s researches. Perhaps, after the event, countries 
which had suffered from their own lack of preparation and their 
own military deficiencies were ready enough to ascribe their 
failure to treachery from within. The mention by name of any 
officer who seemed to have failed was enough to make him a 
scapegoat and ‘no animal has a broader back than the scapegoat.’ 
When Sir Lewis Namier examined the structure of politics at the 
accession of George III he explored the political corruption which 
all believed to have been prevalent at that time. His verdict is 
well known. ‘The ill-famed, subterranean stream of corruption, 
when uncovered and measured,’ proved to have been ‘after all 
but a small rivulet, not a river, and not nearly so dirty as generally 
supposed.’ Yet eighteenth-century political corruption is still an 
article of faith among the generality of people. Is not the tale 
of the German fifth column almost precisely the same? In 
almost all countries, says Dr. de Jong, the size of the German 
military fifth column was grossly exaggerated; equally the net- 
work of German spies and agents abroad was largely a myth, for 
in point of fact Hitler was ill served by the Abwehr. But belief 
in the efficiency of the Abwehr and in the importance of the fifth 
column still persists. 

It has always seemed to me that one characteristic of a good 
book is that it fills the reader with the desire to discuss those 
speculative points which arise with the author. We now know 
that the German fifth column was in the main a legend, but 
was not its effect almost as great as though it had in fact existed? 
The threat of treachery from within, even if unjustified, was 
almost as effective as actual treachery would have been. And a 
further speculation. Did Hitler know how faulty and incomplete 
his information was? It is an ever-present temptation for all 
organisations for secret intelligence to believe that they command 
better sources of information than they really have. When Hitler 
contemplated the invasion of England in the autumn of 1940 
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Admiral Canaris must have known that his military information 
about England was of the scantiest—but did Hitler realise this? 
What is noteworthy is the fact that the Abwehr made last-minute 
efforts to establish dgents in England before the projected invasion 
—agents imperfectly trained and inadequately equipped, but who 
were expected only to maintain themselves for the short period 
until the invasion had succeeded. Perhaps the Abwehr was 
primarily concerned to send in satisfactory reports, rather than 
to provide accurate information. As Dr. de Jong says, ‘People 
had been so convinced of the excellence of German espionage 
that after Germany’s capitulation they perceived almost with a 
shock how greatly they had over-estimated the Abwehr and the 
Sicherheitsdienst. Is it wholly fanciful to suggest that Hitler was 
deceived also—and in the same way? And is it not true that the 
generality of people still believe—against all the evidence—both 
in the excellence of German espionage and in the importance of 
the German fifth column? 

J. C. MASTERMAN 

It’s a Crime 

THE BECKONING DREAM. By Evelyn Berckman. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.) As nasty a young woman as one could 
wish to meet—if one could wish to meet nasty young women— 
pieces together what she supposes to be the truth of an old 
murder for the sake of a little cosy family blackmail. Elegantly 
written in the way of those American novels that know about 
clothes and cooking—there is an interesting pudding of ice-cream, 
raisins, sugar, rum, and blazing brandy—and full of well-plotted 
suspense: good, tense stuff. 

THE SCARLET FounTAINns, By George Milner. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
It’s a bold man that essays Ruritania, what with the late Mr. 
Hope and the live Mr. Ustinov to prompt comparisons, but 
this is stylishly and even, here and there, sardonically done, and 
the characters are grown-up, even if the plot is boyish. Highly 
readable, in fact, though I could wish that Mr. Milner would go 
back to home-based homicide next time 

AND DEATH CaME Too. By Anthony Gilbert. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Heroine runs into too many circumstantial traps, one after another, 
for this tale of three murders to be easy to swallow, but fond 
fanciers of the shady solicitor, Arthur Crook, will be glad to 
find that ill-bred buccaneer of the bar parlour a little less flam- 
boyant, but all the more plausible, therefore, than ever. 

THE CASE OF THE ExTRA Man. By Christopher Bush. 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) Sedate English piece, with the class-con- 
scious Ludovic Travers solving a murder or so in a much more 
determinedly well-bred way, as though to put Arthur Crook in 
his place. Plod on, plod on: it whiles away the time. 

DEATH IN THE LIMELIGHT. By A. E. Martin. (Reinhardt, 10s, 6d.) 
Rather too tightly packed, rather too complicated tale of a series 
of murders, beginning with death on the stage in a Sydney music 
hall; with ham actors, a Svengali or so, and séances for good 
measure, but with something, too, of the back-slapping air of 
New South Wales about it, to jolly one into acceptance. 

THE INNOCENT ONE. By James Reach. (Foulsham, 9s. 6d.) Here 
must be a born story-teller, for his tale of a psychopath doomed 
to commit sex murders is flat-footed as to style and unlikely as 
to plot, and yet completely and compellingly readable. if it’s a 
first novel, as it seems to be, the author is a find. 

A HEARSE FOR THE Boss. By Alfred Eichler. (Hammond and 
Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Stabbing by scissors in the ulcerated world 
of New York ad. men: an excellently straightforward tale of 
detection, in which the art of advertising is itself a clue, but not 
to be compared for style, wit, or its low-down on a way of life, 
with the English classic, Murder Must Advertise, of nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. 

DEATH OF A BOOKSELLER. By B. J. Farmer, (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
Roaringly improbable saga of the murder of a_bookseller’s 
‘runner,’ full of fascinating facts not only about police procedure 
but also about rare Henty and Rider Haggard first editions— 
facts which I hope are more accurate than the author’s erroneous 
belief that there is such a thing as an 1871 sherry. 
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SHE, THE ACCUSED. By Maurice Moiseiwitsch. (Heinemann, 
13s. 6d.) How girls go wrong; a trial scene; and a tWist of popular 
psychology at the end, as it might be gin, vermouth, and a twist 
of lemon peel. An appetising mixture, with a kick, and too much 
of it would give you a headache. 


BeproomMs Have Winpows. By A. A. Fair. (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) ‘A. A. Fair is now known to be Erle Stanley Gardner, 
says the dust-cover, not once but three times, and what it says 
three times must not only be true, but leaves one wondering what 
the point is of an alias. For myself, I prefer Mr. Fair's pair of 
cross-talk detectives, the susceptible Donald Lam and the grimly 
grasping Bertha Cool, to Mr, Gardner's rabbits-out-of-the-hat 
attorney, Perry Mason. This is a light, bright inquiry by Cool 
and Lam into who fired the fatal shots at the Kozy Dell Slumber 
Court, with lots of long drinks and lively girls. 


CaT IN GLOVES. By Denis Delaney. (Gryphon, 10s. 6d.) The 
Scillies are Over-populated, for the purposes of this novel at any 
rate, with buxom blondes, yokels with all-too-yokelish accents, 
a fat German with a fat German accent, drug smugglers and 
anonymous-letter writers. The author hasn’t quite made up his 
mind whether to go in for breeziness in a big way, or to bombard 
his way into the Gollancz post-graduate academy with broadsides 
of literary allusions. New boys who think that ‘one may smile, 
and smile, and be a villain,’ comes from Othello would do well 
to stick to breeziness. CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Blackmore Takes His Bow 


R. D. BLACKMORE: A Biography. By Waldo Hilary Dunn. (Robert 
Hale, 21s.) 

THosE who had assumed that there was insufficient material 
for a life of Blackmore, and that an obvious gap in our Victoriana 
would never be filled, had reckoned without the enthusiasm of 
Professor Dunn. Blackmore forbade a biography, but I think he 
could hardly have disapproved of this careful and affectionate 
record, based largely on his own letters. It is confessedly uncritical 
—Professor Dunn says, ‘I pore joyously over every sentence he 
has written, and we cannot all do that—but the book deserves 
a welcome not only for its account of a modest, upright patriot 
and lover of nature, but also for its sidelights on his period. 

Blackmore was a synthesis of the minor Victorians. He had 
something of Carroll’s love of children and abhorrence of pub- 
licity; something of Tupper’s facility, obstinacy and courage in 
adversity; but, more important, he had a fair share of the sunny 
geniality and humour of such a sympathetic observer of humanity 
as Charles Keene. What we now know of Blackmore, with his 
loyalty, his respect for craftsmanship—he was a skilled carver 
of chessmen—and his vigorous classical philosophy, serves to 
confirm our judgement of the better qualities of his contempo- 
raries and to emphasise the faith and stamina of the time. 
Blackmore had one unusual interest, special to himself: he was 
a market-gardener and suffered grievously from failure of crop. 
All that Professor Dunn has to tell us about this is fresh and 
interesting 

So far as his literary career was concerned, | cannot help 
feeling that Blackmore was fortunate. After a false start, Lorna 
Doone went ahead on a wave of popular enthusiasm that has 
not yet spent itself. But the book is really much too long, as 
he admitted, too discursive, rambling and confusing, to be marked 
higher than beta plus. Professor Dunn would like us to turn 
back to the other novels, but, after a glance at Springhaven, | 
doubt whether we shall. Blackmore is best judged by Lorna Doone; 
for it is a book in which his passion for nature and the West 
Country glows intermittently with the force of genius. 

Perhaps the integrity and consistency of the man himself, in 
Success and disappointment, may be his own best legacy. He 
stood godfather to a succession of Lornas, but wisely declined 
to sponsor the infant Noél Coward (Cavalcade he might have 
approved, but not Private Lives). He corresponded with writers 
of the jollier sort—such hardy annuals of Victorian biography as 
Mortimer Collins and Sir Richard Owen. When the wind at home 
grew chilly, he turned happily—as others also did—to the friendly, 
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uncritical Americans. Professor Dunn is one of these, and we 
must be grateful to him for his work of rescue, whiskers and all. 


DEREK HUDSON 


Natural Piety 


THE Less Decelveb. By Philip Larkin. (Marvell Press, 6s.) 

It is hard to praise convincingly. The language of commendation 
has been cheapened of recent years, and it is far easier for the 
critic to go over a book in a blast of flame than to convey an 
impression of genuine approval. Therefore, when | say that Philip 
Larkin’s volume seems to me in the running for the best published 
in this country since the war, I am conscious that | am not saying 
very much. Yet, it is difficult to demonstrate the qualities of these 
fine poems—largely owing to their subtlety. At the basis of Mr. 
Larkin’s poetry is a quality so rare nowadays as to require a 
nineteenth-century name. I should call it natural piety, and it 
consists in a submission to, if not awe of, natural things, a humility 
before the object and before human beings. Whether Mr. Larkin 
is describing horses, the rape of a girl, or simply his own feelings, 
he neglects none of the essential polyvalence of life. His attitude 
to His subject-matter is tentative, almost experimental, touching it 
cautiously, though prepared eventually to situate it in an assured 
and simple scale of values. So that the weighing of pros and cons 
which seems to take place in so many of his poems is an indication 
of respect, not of uncertainty. 

‘Church Going,’ for instance, a poem familiar to readers of the 
Spectator, deals with a visit to an empty church and the thoughts 
produced by that visit in the poet's mind. The movement of the 
poem is from the trivial tawdriness of the church itself and the 
meaninglessly irreverent acts of the tourist towards the dignity of 
what the church stands for or, to put it more abstractly, from the 
inadequacy of institutional religion to the natural religious feeling 
of man. The last stanza sums up: 

A serious house on serious earth it is, 

In whose blent air all our compulsions meet, 

Are recognised and robed as destinies. 

And that much never can be obsolete, 

Since someone will forever be surprising 

A hunger in himself to be more serious, 

And gravitating with it to this ground, 

Which, he once heard, was proper to grow wise in, 
If only that so many dead lie round. 


Nothing is excluded here. The transitions are to different levels 
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of truth that can be held at the same time, and to this movement 
of theme corresponds a movement of style from the colloquial to 
an easy nobility of language which is as simple as it is grave. The 
flexibility of style and masterful handling of metre give Mr. 
Larkin’s poetry its immediacy of impact. He is always ready with 
the simple colloquial word to intensify his effect: 

Sometimes you hear, fifth-hand, 

As epitaph: 

He chucked up everything 

And just cleared off, 

And always the voice will sound 

Certain you approve 

This audacious, purifying, 

Elemental move. 

I know few poets whose writing is in as close a relationship with 
everyday speech as this. And the gift of simple language is per- 
fectly suited to the expression of complexities. Poems like ‘Reasons 
for Attendance’ or ‘I Remember, I Remember’ are subtle re- 
creations of complicated states of mind, being ‘out’ of some party 
or coming back to the town where one was born. The acceptance 
of all the conflicting variants of life can lead to irony and humour 
or to tragedy, but running through these poems there are always 
compassion and wonder. In this simplicity lies a distinctively 
English humanism. No poetry is less arbitrary and none more 
objective. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


New Novels 


THE least dipped-into of books are those said to be good for that 
purpose. The most dipped-into are novels. Every weekday 
thousands of people in bookshops and libraries (free and com- 
mercial) are sampling recent novels by dips and sips. If the 
author is new to them they want a taste of his quality; if they 
regard him as an old hand they want to see what he is up to now. 
A dip into A. J. Cronin’s latest, Crusader’s Tomb (Gollancz, 15s.), 
yields this: 

Lambert, save for some moody hours, was in his most winning 
humour, teasing them all occasionally, exhibiting his brilliance, 
dropping a witticism here, an epigram there, reciting long passages 
from Verlaine and Les Fleurs du Mal. 

H’m. Lambert sounds as though he would be the life and death 
of any party—or any novel. Better dip again. 

Presently she took a square of cambric from her bag and dried 
her eyes. He broke the long silence, stroking her sleeve. 

‘One of these days you'll thank me.’ 

‘I wonder, she said, in a queer, far-off voice. 

The bells of the cathedral began to peal for Evensong... . 

Unlucky dips! They give no clue to the kind of story we may 
let ourselves in for. It proves to be one in which no confirmed 
novel-reader will feel himself a stranger. Stephen Desmonde, its 
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hero, son of the Rector of Stillwater, did not like the Church, 
Nature he loved (‘hot sunlight on cool water, and a widgeon 
rising from yellow reeds’) and, next to Nature, Art (* “Stephen has 
always liked to draw. Indeed, it was you who gave him his first 
box of paints.” He bit his lip hard.’), His ambition was to warm 
both hands at the fire of life in Paris. There he had the regulation 
adventures, encountering specified and pseudonymous celebrities, 
and becoming as bohemian as circumstances would permit. Tutor, 
during a period of financial stringency, to the daughter of a grocer, 
he taught her to recite ‘Hail to thee, blythe spirit.’ (Did Shelley 
spell it with a y?—three times here it so appears.) When the girl’s 
mother tried to seduce him in shiny striped knickers and a pink 
camisole he gave her the slip. Fortunately, he had a friend whose 
figure reminded him of Goya’s La Maja; she helped him to get 
on with his painting, and in due course he exhibited in England— 
only to be prosecuted under the Obscene Publications Act, 1857, 
As can readily be imagined, after his death (in Cable Street, 
Stepney) he was ‘hailed’ as a genius and the price of his pictures 
soared. Just conceivably, if Stephen had not been quite such a 
lay-figure and if the writing had been less like a parody, the telling 
of this old, old story might have been more successful. But, for 
some readers, it will always be a good novel to dip into: ‘Glyn 
now tossed off his grog and, more than a little elevated, clapped 
Stephen fraternally on the shoulder.’ Dear Ouida! 

The temptation to dip into The Sleepless Moon by H. E. Bates 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) could not be resisted. After all, one is 
curious to know what tree he is barking up. Not a jacaranda, 
evidently: ‘It was nearly May before she and Frankie Johnson 
began to meet again at Pollard’s Mill. There were still late violets 
in the copse, but half the oaks were bare.’ From this sample the 
experienced reader can easily divine that an English clandestine 
love affair is going on, so he begins at the beginning. There it is 
the year 1922 and Constance, a milliner, is being married to 
Melford Turner, a grocer, both of the parish of Orlingford. Mel- 
ford is unable to rise to the occasion. He has a passion only for 
horses. True, he is able later to involve himself with Phebe, 
daughter of the landlady ‘at the ‘George and Crown,’ but by that 
time Constance (the ‘she’ of the dip) is consoling herself with 
Frankie, the pianist of the local cinema. Over these promising 
makings of a tragedy of provincial life looms the symbol of the 
church steeple. . . . 

Never has our author been more Batesian. If there is a pervad- 
ing sense of the déja vu that is not a matter for complaint: as 
well reproach Hardy for writing like Hardy about scenes and 
people recognisably of his creation. That Hardy can be mentioned 
in this connection is not perhaps without significance. But the 
suggested comparison should not be pursued. Much in this novel 
is out of Hardy’s range—or perhaps it would be better to say, 
beyond his publishable limits. Anyhow, it is Bates’s best. 

The dipping method may as well be continued: ‘After about 
an hour, which seemed half a lifetime, I thought, to hell with 
this, and I undressed and washed and creamed my face, and 
pinned up my hair, and I thought if he comes now it will serve 
him right.’ That is from Kathleen Farrell’s The Cost of Living 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.)—obviously a story of modern love, modern 
in its frustrations as well as in its fulfilments, and so worth reading 
through. It is an entertainment in which ironical wisdom lurks, and 
as a novel, the author's third, is a distinct success. 

Any dip into Ralph Arnold’s Spring List (Murray, 10s. 6d.) 
disturbs the relationships of authors and publishers. That influen- 
tial organ of the trade, the Bookseller, has testified that ‘the 
mise-en-scéne is wholly authentic.’ Its characters will seem not 
less authentic to an outsider. The publishers are seen as publishers 
see them; the authors as they see themselves? Perhaps not; per- 
haps they too are seen as publishers see them. Authors will know 
best about this. Disinterested onlookers will be content to enjoy 
the ingenious fun of the story. 

No need to dip into A. G. Street’s Sweetacres (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.). Readers who revel in novels about farming and official 
interference, with interludes for dry-fly fishing and clay-pigeon 
shooting, will probably have one of the times of their lives with it. 
DANIEL GEOR 
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Arm, Eros 


PerHAPS the easiest way to summarise Herbert 
Marcuse’s Eros and Civilisation (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 25s.) is to suggest that the 
author is applying Lamarckian criticisms to 
Freud. Freud thought civilisation was based 
on the subjugation of human instincts; but a 
case can be made for the theory that subjuga- 
tion (remarkable though its initial results have 
been) is not necessary to civilisation in its later 
stages. At some point it may be possible— 
necessary, even—to unchain the instincts and 
eventually to utilise them for man’s further 
development. 


The essays in J. C. Flugel’s Studies in Feel- 
ing and Desire (Duckworth, 16s.) have already 
been published separately; the author modestly 
apologises for re-inflicting them, but in fact 
they form a coherent and interesting book, not 
out of the range of the general reader—thougb 
in his anxiety to acknowledge sources he is 
often academically prolix. The essays on 
sublimation and on the death instinct are par- 
ticularly illuminating. Dr. Goldbrunner’s 
attempt in Individualism (Hollis and Carter, 
21s.) to render Jung into assimilable terms is 
fairly successful, but there is something about 
Jung which encourages his disciples to burst 
out into inflated mystical language, like old 
translators of Nietzsche. Alcoholism: Its 
Psychology and Cure, by Frederick B. Rea 
(Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.), is very sound. He 
questions the becoming-fashionable notion 
that the problem is purely psychological, 
providing evidence that raore research needs 
to be made into its physical and spiritual 
aspects—though on rather different lines from 
those to which the medical profession and the 
churches have clung in the past. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Tang Dynasty 


Tue Chinese emperors of the Tang dynasty 
lived in immense luxury and possessed arbi- 
trary power. But the power was not unlimited. 
Jt was shared with the civil service, which was 
already an elaborate machine. There was a 
standing struggle between the emperors, whose 
aim was to gratify their personal wishes, and the 
civil service, which tried to keep the emperors 
to their allotted duty. This, according to Con- 
fucian theory, was to maintain harmony 
and national prosperity by quasi-sacerdotal 
rites, 


Mr. C. P. Fitzgerald illustrates this theme in 
his biography of the Empress Wu, of the latter 
part of the seventh century aD—The Empress 
Wu (Cresset Press, 25s.}—who is distinguished 
as the only woman who has ever ruled China 
not as a regent but in her own right. Her 
achievement was the more remarkable because 
she was not a member of the imperial family, 
but the widow of an emperor, who disinherited 
her children and seized the throne for herself. 
In one of her aspects the Empress Wu was a 
fiend who betrayed, poisoned, tortured and 
slaughtered all who stood in her path. On the 
other hand she was the head of the civil 
service, with a political judgement better than 
that of her ministers. Though they detested 
her improprieties, and resented her as a 
woman, they accepted her for a generation as 
better than any available alternative. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s book is exciting to read, and gives, 
in little space, a better understanding of the 
structure of Chinese government in the Tang 
dynasty than can probably be found in any 
other comparable book. 

G. W. 





. Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


It is long since I saw calling birds used to 
trap goldfinches and linnets. 1 was a boy at 
the time, but a year or two ago a man was 
prosecuted for using them and there was 
another case in a local court last week. The 
employment of calling birds to take wild birds 
seems to me to go with painting sparrows and 
selling them, the eating of larks and things 
like bear-baiting, barbaric pastimes that were 
more popular in the last century and the one 
before. The trap and the calling bird constitute 
a cunning device, for when a caged linnet 
sings on a sunny day it is not long before one 
of its kind is attracted and alights on the trap. 
Wild birds never really thrive in captivity, 
even if their captor goes daily in search of 
natural food for them. I once knew a man who 
had made a careful study of wild birds in cages 
anc he was convinced that the plumage became 
inferior and when the birds were bred the size 
deteriorated. Such treatment of birds is quite 
illegal now and most intelligent people readily 
agree that the place for a singing bird is in a 
tree. There is nothing more delightful than 
the sight of a cock goldfinch on a seeding 
thistle. I was not disappointed when the local 
magistrates impressed this on the user of the 
calling birds to the extent of a lecture and a 
suitable fine. 


RAINLEss Days 

‘I don’t know about the ash before the oak 
or the oak before the ash,’ said the old man, 
‘but drought’s drought and it’s serious for 
everybody. When you don’t get rain at the 
right time you stand to lose grass, hay and 
straw. You lose grain, too. People forgets that 
later on and moans about the price of chicken 
food or spuds. When you say, “What about 
last summer?” they looks at one another and 
says, “What about it, it was a lovely summer, 
wasn’t it?” They haven’t spent nearly haif of 
every day carting water and they don’t have 
to worry about winter keep. We got everything 
that science can think of except rain. It’s time 
they got up there and pushed a few clouds in 
this direction. It gets wearisome.’ 


THE MEADOW PIPitT 


Was there ever such exploitation as that of 
the cuckoo in its relationship with the meadow 
pipit? Every season on the uplands I see once 
again this pathetic association. The fat cuckoo 
calls and waits to be fed and then, when the 
mood takes it, goes away across the valley 
leaving the poor titlark lagging behind. Does 
the foolish little bird give up? Is it capable of 
abandoning the ungrateful creature that has 
enslaved it? Not for an instant. Weary and 
breathless, it arrives on the stunted willow or 
the boulder. The master calls and the servant 
hastily fills his beak with food. In Wales this 
charmed creature is called the cuckoo’s ser- 
vant, but slave would be a better description. 
No bird was ever more brutally used. As I 
came away from the lake the other day a 
cuckoo called from a rowan tree. I looked for 
the pipit and there it sat, ready for orders, but 
the cuckoo made off and the little bird whirred 
desperately after it. A gunshot might restore 
the balance of justice, but wouldn’t that 
pathetic little bird immediately cock its head 
and listen for the summons to another 
exploiter of its kind? I have a feeling that is 
just what it would do. 
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Goop SWEET-PEAS 

The cultivation of show-quality sweet-peas is 
a thing for specialists, but one of the important 
things is to feed well with organic manure 
which, with liberal watering, will produce 
strong plants. Confine growth to one or two 
stems and discourage bushiness, At about six 
or seven feet let the plants down and train 
them up a new stake at their extremity to 
ensure a longer period in which blooms can 


be taken. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 53. Specially contributed by 
D. H. R. STALLYBRASS (Essex) 
BLACK (4 men) WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Alvey: R-K 1, 
on threat Kt-K 2.1... 





be J & 


1&@ 
¢ 1 


io 


1 Q-K 4; 2 R-Q 1. 
4 g|1-...Q-R6,Q3; 
: wW2BxBi.. 
= = =| R-B 4; 2 Q-Q 3. 
Le 1... Kt @)-B4; 











WHITE (13 men) 


Q-Kt 2. 1... Kt-B2;2Q-Kt4. 1... R-B3; 

2R-K 4. 1...B-Q4;2 Kt-B5. 1...B-K 5; 

2R x B. 1...B-K 6;2Q x B. Imposing 

conglomeration of self-blocks and interferences. 
BLACK FOR BLACK 

I never can resist statistics—and sometimes I 
cannot even resist the temptation to bore other 
people with them: this is one of these occasions, 
and this article is the result of analysing the 
results of White and Black in the recent Amster- 
dam tournament. 

Dividing the players into the top seven and the 
bottom three—these being the three who never 
looked like having a chance of finishing high 
up—we have the following resu"t. Top seven v. 
each other—W 7 wins, B 6 wins, D 29; bottom 
three v. each other—W 2, B 2, D 2; top seven 
white against bottom three—W 12, B1, D 8; top 
seven black against bottom three—W 2, B 3, D 16. 
As a footnote, 3 of the Black wins in top seven 
v. each other were lucky and against the run of 
play. From these figures I make the following 
deductions, » 

(1) When both players go out for a win (as 
in the top seven v. each other and bottom three 
v. each other), White has some advantage but 
not such a very great one—maybe, allowing for 
‘footnote’ above, 3 wins to 2, or thereabouts. 
(2) When the stronger player has White (top 
seven v. bottom three) it is very difficult for 
Black to hold the game—the one Black win here 
(Keres v. Filip) occurred as a result of Keres 
blundering in time pressure when winning. (3) If, 
however, the weaker player is White and sets 
out to draw, it is very hard indeed for his 
opponent to do much: in only 3 games in 21 
could the stronger player win with Black. 

It follows from this that amongst equal players 
of the top class Black’s chance of winning 
depends almost wholly on White being willing 
to try to force the game and not playing safe— 
and the number of Black wins here undoubtedly 
arises from the fact that the leaders did not play 
safe. Even so, with really aggressive play (and 
some blunders!) 29 of the 42 ‘top seven’ games 
(ie., nearly 70%) and 55 of the grand total of 
90 (61°) were drawn. How soon shall we have 
to change the rules of chess, or at least, ofy 
top-class.tournament chess? 
















































































































































































































The Maxian Point of View 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 327, 
Report by J. M. Sinclair 


Competitors were asked to name three occasions which Max might have illustrated 
but didn’t. 


THERE was a certain elegiac topicality in 
this competition. While it would have been 
too much to have expected an entry from 
Sir Max himself, one might have hoped that 
a reading of this page would have brought 
a flicker of amusement to those tired eyes 
had he lived a little longer. 

Quite a number of entries suggested 
situations that were not really illustratable 
from the Maxian point of view and some 
competitors advanced rather what they 
would have wished Max to illustrate than 
what he would have been likely to (e.g., 
‘The Coronation of Davy Crockett), The 
eighteenth century, so rich in possibilities 
(Old Madagascar tells Sydney Smith to ring 


the bell; Mr. Philip Stanhope gets yet 
another letter from the Old Man; Miss 
Burney evades the attentions of her 


Monarch; or Dr. Johnson turns back to 
tap the railing he missed the first time), was 
surprisingly neglected. 

Our veteran campaigner, Allan M. 
Laing, scores an inner with: Sir Allen 
Lane asks Miss Enid Blyton to do a Puffin 
Book version of Finnegans Wake (‘Of 
course, Miss Blyton, you'll leave out all the 
hard words’) as does D. H. M. Cook with: 
Reunion dinner, 1956, of Oxford voters for 
‘We will not fight for King or Country’ 
(decorations). A magpie, shall we say, to 
T. N. Storer for: Miss Mitford meets a 
very UnUsUal person and another to J. A. 
Lindon for: The Swindon magistrates con- 
demn Boccaccio, G. Attwell gets near the 
spirit of Max .with his suggestive: The late 
lord Tennyson listens to Mr. Eliot reading 
The Waste Land; as do H. A. C. Evans 
with: Delius hears the first cuckoo in 
spring; A, W. Dicker: Queen Victoria 
receives a deputation demanding Indian 


independence, and G. J. Blundell: Mr. 
Ruskin sits to Mr. Whistler. 

An awful possibility is conjured up by 
Selwyn Turner’s: Richard Wagner catches 
Cosima yawning during a reading of 
Parsifal, and Hilary’s: Beatrice Webb 
encounters a distinguished novelist in the 
High, ‘Tell me, Mr. Firbank, do you mean 
never to write for the working man?’ struck 
me as one of the best single suggestions, 
though his other two hardly qualify the 
entry for a prize. This latter comment 
applies equally to W. K. Holmes’s: 
Longfellow explains to Sir John Hunt the 
Mountaineering organisation of Excelsior. 

J. R. Till’s: Mr. Wodehouse lectures at 
a Workman’s Club on ‘Jeeves and Social 
Equality’ has much to commend it as have 
E. C. Jenkins’s: The Duke of ———, 
about to open his stately home to the half- 
crown public, wrestles with his conscience 
about the propriety of accepting tips, and 
Granville Garley’s: Sir Osbert Sitwell 
extols: the beauty of the Gothic entrance 
arch at Renishaw to members of the 
general public (admission 2s. 6d. a head). 
Finally, a few without comment: The child 
Henry Moore is fascinated by the gift of 
a doughnut on his birthday (E. C. Jenkins); 
Coleridge introduces Wordsworth to the 
joys of opium (D. L. L. Clarke); The Webbs 
passing Lord Kitchener’s poster, ‘Your 
Country Needs You’ (A. W. Dicker); The 
Red Dean teaching the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to dance the Gopak (Dr. C. 
Willett Cunnington); Andrew Marvell with 
a green pear in a green shade (J. R. Till). 


I recommend that the prize be divided 
into four: two guineas each to R. Kennard 
Davis and John Digby; one guinea each to 
A, Comerford and the Rev. F. J. R. Mason. 
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PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 

Dame Edith Sitwell makes a conscientious 
effort to be amused by Sir George Robey, 

Sir Harold Nicolson, on_behalf of the 
Labour Party, explains the English sense of 
humour to Messrs. Bulganin, Khrushchev and 
Molotov. 

Dr. Sigmund Freud points out tactfully to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge the real meaning of 
Kubla Khan. 

(JOHN DIGBY) 
_ Dr. Leavis discovers an undergraduate read. 
ing Dr. Wodehouse. 

Mr. John Betjeman introduces Dr. Gropius 
to the beauties of St. Pancras Hotel. 

Benjamin Jowett sends for Mr. Kingsley 
Amis. 

(A, COMERFORD) 

Lady Violet Bonham Carter, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Editor of The Times and the 
Warden of All Souls refuse to interrupt their 
game of bridge on being told that Lord 
Beaverbrook is in his car outside with 
important news of Burgess and Maclean, 

Miss Mary Ann Evans and Mr. George 
Henry Lewes are refused admission to the 
Royal Enclosure at Ascot. 

Mr. Henry Fairlie explains to Mr. George 
Orwell the identity of Conservative and 
Orwellian ideas. 


(REV. F. J. R. MASON) 
Queen Victoria discovers John Brown chain- 
smoking. 
Lord Kitchener issues badges to Girl Guides. 
Oliver Twist interviews the Lord Chancellor. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 330 
Set by D. R. Peddy 
For the usual prize of six guineas com- 
petitors are invited to compose a clerihew 
on any date in the calendar, e.g.: 
The 15th of July 
One prefers, on the whole, to be dry 
Since otherwise it's apt to pour 
Till August 24. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 330,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCl, 
by June 19. Results on June 29. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 891 


ACROSS 
Five to nothing against its being clear 
(10). 
6 Here French elegance is needed (4). 
10 ‘Then, , to thy work’ (Shakespeare) 
(5 


=_ 
#*) 





). 
A letter in the Malay boat makes it 
gad about (9). 
Just an informal hop for the architects? 


12 


(8) 
13 ‘Let Zal and —— bluster as they will’ 
(Omar Khayyam) (6). 

Where’s Leo gone? Back to get a little 
drink? (4) 
A hundred would just make the girl 
an imitator (4). 

17 Take to the stage by direction (5). 

20 Sculptor sometimes pickled (5). 

21 A doodler of fame (4). 
“22 ‘In valleys of springs of rivers, By Ony 
and Teme and ——’ (Housman) (4). 
A bit low, a bit high for rock (6), 
Miss Harlowe (8). 
Work by Jackson the mason (9). 
Highlander’s exultant greeting for a 
native drink (5). 
He cuts the sergeant-major (4). 


eo sah wn 


15 


16 


— 


14 
15 
18 


24 
26 
29 
30 


23 
25 


27 
31 


32 ‘We await —— the impending assault 
(Churchill)( 10). 


Two sixpences are very bright (5). 
Danger nil in this city (9). 

His wife was novel (6). 

Herrick addressed one to Julia (10). 
Duchess of literature (4). 

‘Look in thy —— and write’ (Sir Philip 
Sidney) (5). 

Puss a mother hastened to discover in 
the old boat (9). 

Inflammable inquiry of victims of a 
mordacious attack? (7) 

Pluck the emblem of purity for preser- 
vation (10). 

Small coin laid on the foundation of 
the Old Comedy (9). 

The kind related by Goliath? (4, 5) 

19 Music Hall (7). 

His rhymes were ruthless (6). 

He displayed an absorbing inclination 
for Mrs. Proudie (5). 

The German did this when he did this! 


28 His afternoon is decidedly musical (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first i 
opened after noon on June 19 and addressed: Crossword No. 891, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords, 





DOWN 














two correct solutions 





Solution on June 22 


Solution to No. 889 on page 808 
The winners of Crossword No, 889 are: Miss H. BRaNDeR, San Michele, 
Domewood, Copthorne, Crawley, Sussex, and Mr. S, C, L. HOPPING, 
11 Prospect Park, Exeter, Devon. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 





Year of Continued Expansion 





TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 





The following are extracts from the statement by Sir Brian E. S. Mountain, Bart. (the 
chairman), circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 28th January, 1956 : 


The year under review has been one of 
continued expansion. 


ALEXANDRE LTD. 


The acquisition of this business was 
completed on February 1, 1955. This is 
our last acquisition to date and it has 
proved a most satisfactory one. This 
business, built up under the able direction 
of its present Chairman, Mr. S. H. Lyons, 
has recently celebrated its 50th Anniver- 
sary, and I think we may confidently 
anticipate that it will make still further 
progress in the future. 


PROPERTY VALUATION 


Our freehold and leasehold properties 
have been valued by Messrs. Healey & 
Baker at £16,423,535. This figure showed 
a surplus of £6,114,134 over book value 
but your Board decided to exclude from 
the Balance Sheet the value placed on all 
Leaseholds expiring before the year 2000 
amounting to £2,038,000. This reduced the 
net surplus to £4,076,134, the figure dealt 
with in the Accounts. £3,360,042 has been 
applied to writing off the Goodwill. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The Group Trading Profit amounts to 
£6,091,144, an increase of £1,540,366 over 
the previous year, and each of our sub- 
sidiaries has had a satisfactory year’s 
trading. A number of branches have been 
transferred from the Prices tailoring group 
and are now operating as Alexandre or 
Richard Shops. We have also modernised 
and converted nearly 150 of the Fifty 
Shilling Tailor shops, which now trade 
as John Collier. Once the conversions 
have been completed, there has been a 
noteworthy increase in sales in the 
branches concerned. Our programme of 
modernisation is still far from complete, 
but I believe the current year’s profit 
should materially benefit from all this 
expenditure and effort. 


TAXATION 


The charge for taxation has risen by 
nearly £900,000 and amounts to nearly 
lls. in the £ of our total net earnings. 
After deducting taxation and the profits 
attributable to outside interests, Group 
profit amounts to £2,453,756, an increase 
of £610,599. Of this profit after payment 
of dividends, we are retaining £1,153,576 
in the business. 

Our total sales under hire purchase 
terms amount to only 7 per cent. of the 
total Group turnover, and although the 
additional restrictions imposed by the 
Chancellor last year may bring about a 
further contraction in hire purchase sales, 
this can only have a slight effect on the 
turnover of the Group as a whole. 


GOODWILL 
We have taken the opportunity of re- 
ducing the book value of Goodwill to 
a nominal amount of £1 by writing the 
balance off against part of the Surplus on 
Valuation of Property. 


Capital and Reserves now amount to 
£15,406,976, an increase of over £6} mil- 
lion in the year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The Group turnover for the first quar- 
ter of the year shows a satisfactory 
increase and we have no reason to sup- 
pose that this trend wil not continue. Our 
main concern is that almost every item 
of expense continues to increase and this 
year, in particular, we are faced with very 
heavy additional demands for Rates 
resulting from the new assessments. 

For the remarkable growth of the Com- 
pany’s business during the last eleven 
years we are indebted to our Vice-Chair- 
man and Managing Director, Mr. Joseph 
Collier, whose vision and brilliant direc- 
tion have achieved these results, backed by 
a team of able Executive Directors and 
Staff. Providing present trading comitions 
continue, I am confident that next year I 
shall be able again to present accounts 
showing still further progress. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES LIMITED 


Executive Offices : 364-366, Kensington High Street, London, W.14 











B.P. AND MIDDLE EAST OIL 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


I was very surprised to hear the Prime 
Minister linking up our economic sur- 
vival with oil and politics in the Middle 
East. This takes me back nearly thirty years 
when I wrote a book about the then Anglo- 
American squabble over the Middle East 
oil supplies. Oil imperialism has taken a 
long time to die, but although the British 
Government still retains its controlling 
interest (51 per cent.) in British Petroleum, 
the unimportance of that control was 
finally demonstrated by the Labour 
Government when it allowed the Iranians 
tc turn the company out of Abadan, lock, 
stock and barrel of oil, without a shot 
being fired. Persian oil is now happily 
worked by an international consortium in 
which British Petroleum holds a 40 per 
cent. interest, five major American oil com- 
panies 35 per cent., nine American 
‘independents’ 5 per cent., the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group 14 per cent. and the Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Pétroles 6 per cent. 
This is a significant development, for it 
proves that internationalism in the oil 
business can work smoothly and efficiently. 
In Iraq the concession company is owned 
in four equal shares of 233 per cent. by 
British Petroleum, Royal Dutch-Shell, the 
French group and an American group, 
with the Gulbenkian estate sticking to its 
5 per cent. In Kuwait the concession is 
owned fifty-fifty by British Petroleum and 
the American Gulf Oil; in Qatar by British 





COMPANY MEETING 


ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


Tue 36th annual general meeting of Odhams 
Press, Limited, was held on May 31 in London. 

Mr. A. C. Duncan, F.C.A. (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: Whilst our 
gross revenue as compared with that of the 
previous year has increased by £3,707,000, 
production costs and other expenditure have 
increased by £3,637,600. The increase in 
Trading Profit is £70,009. These results were 
achieved despite the losséS incurred from a 
serious stoppage of our newspaper activities 
in the early part of the year, followed by a 
strike on the railways which involved us in 
further heavy costs. Taxation requirements 
are £1,276,000 and the Net Profit after taxa- 
tion amounts to £1,226,000. 

The last page of the Report gives an up-to- 
date picture of the expanding scope of your 
company’s activities and a list of the 56 pub- 
lications owned or controlled by it, an increase 
of eleven during the past year. 

The “Daily Herald” and “The People” main- 
tain their influence, popularity and place 
among the great national newspapers and “The 
Sporting Life” also retains its pre-eminent 
status. 

The sales of “Woman” exceed three 
million, three hundred thousand copies per 
week, a world record for a publication of this 
kind, and “John Bull” and “Illustrated” main- 
tain their leading position in their own fields. 
“Ideal Home” has maintained its popularity 
Its sales exceed 250,000 copies an issue. 

Overall, the sales of our newspapers and 
periodicals are, approximately, 23 million 
copies a week, which, in terms of readership. 
represents much higher figures. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend 
@f 124%, making 174% for the year, was 
approved. 








Petroleum alone. In Saudi Arabia inter- 
nationalism is out—the concession being 
held by four major American oil com- 
panies. The relative importance of these 
concessions is marked by the 1955 outputs 
:—in millions of barrels—Kuwait 384, Saudi 
Arabia 333, Iraq 240, Iran 112, and Qatar 
38. The profits of all the concessions are 
generally split fifty-fifty between the 
country concerned and the company. 
Kuwait, with a population of 200,000, has 
greater oil revenues at the moment than 
Iran with a population of 16 million, but 
an increasing part of its receipts (which 
total nearly, $250 million) is being spent on 
social services and water supplies. Iraq, 
with over $200 million a year, has done 
most for its people, for 30 per cent. of its 
oil revenues is applied to ordinary budget 
purposes and 70 per cent. is handed over 
to a development board which is spending 
the money on flood control and irrigation. 
Iran was promised $134 million in 1956 
but has asked for production to be raised 
so that its oil revenues can reach $190 
million. Saudi Arabian revenues are in 
excess of $250 million: yet its government 
has done least for its people. I quote from 
an American investment report: ‘Saudi 
Arabia can be said to have applied these 
funds primarily to the political and selfish 
ends of court and ruling circles. . . . Cor- 
ruption is rife and obvious to all.’ This must 
be embarrassing, but as the United States 
is anxious to renew this month its lease of 
a huge air base in East Arabia the oil men 
are not allowed to protest. 
* * * 

The impression is gained that these Arab 
States are all delighted with the oil conces- 
sions granted to the Western capitalists. 
They can fleece the oil companies for all 
they are worth without risk of political 
reprisals from the Western governments. 
They.are not likely to cancel the conces- 
sions because they could not sell the oil 
to anyone else, as Iran discovered to her 
cost when she turned out British Petroleum. 
Russia has not got the tankers to carry the 
oil from the Persian Gulf and there are no 
pipe-lines to Russia and none could be built 
except through Iran and Turkey. The pipe- 
lines from Iraq go through Syria to Banias 
and Tripoli; those from Saudi Arabia 
through Jordan to Sidon in Lebanon. It is 
a great nuisance that Syria and Saudi 
Arabia should use their oil revenues for 
the political ends of the anti-British 
Egyptian alliance, but Iraq, Kuwait, 
Bahrein and Qatar are friendly to Britain 
and could easily replace Saudi Arabian oil 
if that were lost. But as I have said, Russia 
could take very little of it and Saudi Arabia 
is not likely to cut its own throat. Our State- 
owned British Petroleum Company is, 
therefore, in a wonderful position. Its oil 
reserves are colossal, being about 28 per 
cent. of the entire Middle East proved 
reserves. The American report I quoted 
says: ‘BP offers the long-term investor the 
largest direct holdings of oil per dollar of 
market price of any major oil security we 
know.’ It is small wonder that American 
investors are buying BP shares in hundreds 
of thousands. They do not seem to be so 
scared as Sir Anthony Eden. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


ILL-INFORMED gossip about dearer money 
caused a sharp setback in the gilt-edged 
market this week, but some recovery jis 
being made as I write. The weakness of 
sterling and the too slow recovery in the 
gold reserves had made sentiment bearish 
before idle rumour set about its subversive 
work. War Loan at one time dipped below 
70; 4 per cent. Consols at 784 now yields 
5.2 per cent. I adhere to my old advice— 
keep to the ‘shorts.’ Conversion 4 per cent, 
1957-58 at 98; gives nearly 5 per cent. to 
redemption in 1958, but for the surtax 
payer Exchequer 2 per cent. 1960 at 914 
is still the best. Industrial shares have given 
further proof that we are still in a ‘bear’ 
market. The index is down to 1744—from 
its January high of 2034—and it looks as if 
the market will test its March low of 169.7. 
Further wage claims might push it down 
through that level but, as the ultimate out. 
come of trade union folly would be a 
forced devaluation of the £, the long-term 
investor will be increasingly reluctant to 
part with the best ‘growth’ shares. 
” *” ~ 


The more vulnerable industrial shares 
have now fallen much more than the index, 
BRITISH MOTOR, now yielding nearly 9 per 
cent., have dropped by 30 per cent, 
ASSOCIATED MOTOR-CYCLES, now yielding 
11.3 per cent., by 334 per cent., and BSA, 
which is now marked ex-D. for Docker, by 
nearly a third to yield 7.2 per cent. It is 
worth noting that FORD can now be bought 
on a yield basis of over 5 per cent. The 
74 per cent. dividend was last covered 58 
times. At 29s. 3d. the shares have fallen by 
a third from the top. As this is the strongest 
company in the British motor industry it 
should be the first share to buy when the 
turn comes. 

* ” * 


Having previously recommended LOn- 
DON BRICK shares as a desirable high- 
yielding investment with good security 
behind it, | was sorry to see the sharp fall 
which followed on the chairman’s speech. 
I think the fall has been overdone. The 
increase in the profit for 1955 was obtained 
in spite of higher wages and other costs, 
which points to greater efficiency in opera- 
tion as well as to higher volume. The 1956 
results may not be so good but the 20 per 
cent. dividend was covered 1.9 times and is 
not seriously threatened. At 52s. 6d. the 
yield is 7.55 per cent. 
* * * 


In the search for well-secured, high- 
yielding shares I have examined the report 
of BOVRIL, which has just declared a 
moderate rise in profit and stepped up its 
dividend 1 per cent. to 16 per cent. If the 
amount credited for tax over-provision is 
written back the earnings only come to 
about 19 per cent. This is after an exchange 
loss which, of course, may not be repeated. 
At 43s. the yield is 7.7 per cent. I was not 
greatly impressed and would prefer 
LIEBIGS at 53s. 6d. to yield 7.05 per cent. 
on dividends of 11 per cent. tax free. In 
this case the dividend was covered 3.6 
times. The importance of a strong divi- 
dend cover and a stable trade cannot be 
over-stressed, 
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COMPANY MEETIN G 


PROVINCIAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 





52np ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING HELD AT STRAMONGATE, 
KENDAL, JUNE 4tT, 1956 





STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


To turn now to the actual figures, it is interest- 
ing to note that we have passed the first million 
in fire income and in fact, with the acquisition 
of the United Kingdom Fire and Accident 
Insurance Company Limited, to which | shall 
make further reference, we are well on our 
way to the vext £250,000. The resulting profit 
of £101,000 is substantially less than the very 
fine figures we have grown accustomed to in 
recent years. 

The accident account, which includes a 
preponderating income from motor insurance, 
is overshadowed by the quite phenomenal rise 
in the number and cost of motor claims already 
alluded to. A modest profit seemed probable 
in the early part of the year but was succeeded 
by a very bad experience during the latter half 
and, in spite of profitable results in many 
sections of the accident account, owing to our 
motor figures we show a net loss on this 
account of £72,184, 

It. has always been our practice to take a 
conservative view of our marine underwriting 
profits year by year, but because of the 
improvement now apparent in the years prior 


- to 1952, and in spite of our anxiety for the 


outlook, we have felt justified in increasing 
the contribution to. profit and loss account 
from £50,000 to £100,000, but do not expect 
to repeat this allocation next year. The marine 
fund will still show a ratio of 186% to 
premium income 

In the consolidated profit and loss account, 
perhaps the most significant feature is the rise, 


for the second year running, in gross interest 
and dividends by over £100,000. This was due 
in part to investing more fully our liquid funds 
but largely to the increased dividends received 
from our substantial holding of ordinary 
shares. In spite of the very modest under- 
writing results, we have felt this considerable 
increase justified us in raising the rate of 
dividend from 1/3d. to 1/6d. per share, which 
is well within the total interest and dividend 
receipts after allowing for the effect of profits 
tax. 

Here I should like to mention the acquisition 
by purchase of the United Kingdom Fire & 
Accident Insurance Company. We have added 
a useful fire and accident subsidiary to the 
Provincial and have welcomed Sir John Benn 
himself on to our board, and the United 
Kingdom Provident | believe appreciate the 
association with the Provincial and have 
appointed my son Peter to their board. 

In November, there was a pleasant cere- 
mony when I laid the foundation stone of 
our new head office building in Kendal, in 
the presence*of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
County, the Chairman of the County Coun- 
cil, the Mayor of Kendal, and a_ very 
representative gathering of the friends of the 
Provincial and the leading people in the 
neighbourhood. Work is progressing but com- 
pletion is not expected before the middle of 
1957. 

In addition to this, it may be of interest to 
refer to our purchase of Yealand Manor, a 
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four-square Georgian house standing in ninety 
acres of ground in delightful country fifteen 
miles south of Kendal. For some years we 
have used this guest-house for occasional train- 
ing courses and conferences, but now that we 
have bought it and installed our Publicity 
Officer as bursar, we have far-reaching plans 
for its more frequent use in the comprehensive 
training of our staff at all levels. 

Our faith in the long-term soundness of our 
business at home and overseas is such that we 
are all the time quietly planning ahead. At 
home our organisation is always being 
improved and extended, and overseas during 
the last twelve months we appointed agents in 
Germany, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Eritrea, and 
Kuwait, and resident inspectors in Jos, Port 
Elizabeth, and Singapore. Nor do I recall 
another year in which so many directors and 
officials of the Company journeyed so far 
afield. Accompanied by one of my Deputy 
Chairmen (my cousin, Mr. W. H. Haslam), I 
myself visited Australia at the beginning of 
the year and had the pleasure of meeting for 
the first time many good friends of the 
Provincial throughout the length and breadth 
of the Commonwealth. In the autumn, while 
my son was visiting a number of continental 
cities with our architect, the General Manager 
undertook the journey to Canada which the 
death of Mr. Crook had prevented him from 
making in 1953, and spent two valuable 
months travelling from coast to coast, meeting 
most of our agents and familiarising himself 
with the organisation which has been built up 
for us by our old friends Willis, Faber & Com- 
pany, of Canada, Ltd. Half a dozen European 
capitals were visited by officials of the Over- 
seas Office, whose travels also took them to 
Morocco and North Africa, to Egypg Kenya, 
and the Union of South Africa, and t alaya; 
and just before the end of the year another 
director, Mr. Frank L. Chaplin, accompanied 
by the Overseas Manager, set out on a month's 
tour of British West Africae 








AN IDEAL 
BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to |; —W 


Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver- 


Box numbers 1s. extra. Classified 
Advertisement 
99 Gower Street, London, W.Cd4. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| 


Dept. 
as Box 3983 


COPYWRITER. APPLICATIONS ARE IN- 
VITED for the position of copywriter in the 
advertising department of leading photogra- 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines, |Phic firm near London. Experience is not 
. essential, but evidence of writing ability must 
be sent with application. Age not above 30. 
‘Spectator, Non-contributory pension scheme. — Apply 
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WINE CATERING 


We have a Private Room for 
Sherry Partigs ~ Dinners * Receptions 
Private Entrance * Extremely cheap prices 
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52 weeks, 45s.; 26 weeks, 22s. 6d. 


in addition a Birthday Greeting 
card will be forwarded stating the 
SPECTATOR comes as a gift 


the names 
from you 


Send instructions to: 


THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, W.C.1 4 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
Applications are invited for 
the temporary post of 
JUNIOR FELLOW in DRAMA 
for the Session 1956-57 
Salary £550 to £650 for the year 
according to age and qualifications 
Candidates should have interest 


MENT OF 


Staff Tutor 


and should hold a good honours £650 x £50 


degree in History or English 






June 25th 








Registrar. 








a Deputy Secretary (Male) for the Book-' = 
sellers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Applicants should have had experi- 
ence in office executive duties, committee and 
secretarial procedure 
£600 p.a. A pension scheme is operated, De- 
tails of education, previous experience, and DRAWINGS 


addressed to 
Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1, Adjoins Aldgate East Station 
to arrive within two wecks of this advertise- 


DESIGN ENGINEERS required by James 
& Co., 
‘Pyrex’ Brand Glassware. It is desirable that, the Professor in Rhetoric 
applicants should have H.N.C. and experi- 
ence of mechanical design or general plant 
‘ ~ + mon = ~ 9 5.30 p.m 
and pipe work layout. The vacancy carries a 

generous salary and is permanent and pen- IVEAGH 
sionable with 200d prospects of advancement Exhibition 
in an expanding Company.—Please apply 10-7, Sundays 2 30-7. 210 bus from Archway 
giving details of experience and salary re- or Golders Green Stations, (879) 


quired to Personnel Officer, Wear Glass pergyRe GALLERY. 30 Bruton Street, 
W 1. XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL, DEPARI- PAINTINGS. Daly 10-5.30 
ADULT EDUCATION. Appli- MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
cations are invited for the post of Temporary w. 1 RENOIR—SO Paintings from European 
English Literature tor the Collections. in aid of the RENOIR Founda- 
9 QO period Ist September, 1956, to 31st August, tion Closes June 23rd. Adm 
in 18th and 19th century studies 1957, on the salary scale £550 x £50—£650 OF 1, 6d. Daily 10-5.30 Sats 
41.000 per annum according to 


Works, Sunderland 


qualifications 


; : PRIVATE SECRETARY, capable woman,| =" 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT (formerly with titled gentlemen and M.P., 


free shortly for responsible post.—Box 3992, 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of . 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.) W.1 
WEL. 8808 
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CLERGY HOLIDAYS 





__— In these days, with the shortage of clergy 





Commencing salary 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CHARLES HOWARD. PAINTINGS AND 
Whitechapel 


|the vicar may often have to carry on alone, 
| with invariably @ large house to keep up, and 
the continual calls on his pocket, he is 
generally a very poor man 


Art Gallery.| When it comes to holidays there is little 


two referees should be Opens 14th June, 2 p.m. Weekdays 11-6, Sun-| money left, While away, too, he must find 
the General Secretary, 14) days 2-6: closed Mondays. Admission free. and pay someone to do his work. To meet 


GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghal) Street, a cheap and 


this urgent nged the Clergy Rest has provided 
stful holiday for the clergy and 


London, E.C.2. Tel.; MONarch 2433. Four their wives, But in view of the rise in the cost 


BEQUEST, 


Children’s MODERN 


and experience 


alowance ayable. Special interest in ‘ ° 
Applications should be sent to cm Cooney. Lheratere aid experience in St Margaret's Crurch. Lothbury i C. (at Fortnight at first-class hotel Jaime | 
the Registrar. from whom fur lecturing to adult audiences desirable Further te rear of the Bank " — - ong Price 44 gns., includes air return } 
Se pate a particulars from the undernoted with whom Public Meeting Rev orman Motley MERCURY TRAVEL 
ther par s may be obtained applications (nine copies) must be lodged not Libera A Evangelism. $ 0 p.m. Annual 


later than 16th June, 1956.—W. D CRAIG, Service & Sermon, Pev. C. S. Milford, 
i Cunt inaed Overleas 


lectures on “‘THE MOVING HAND or THE 


s 2 NG’ 
manufacturers of PROBLEM OF MEANI fhe de — to the generosity of Church people to meet 


Fsq., O.B.E., on Mon. to Thurs., June 11th, the increased expenses of the Home. 
to 14th. The lectures are FREE and begin at 


Kenwood. 
Admission Free. 


10-12.30 
CHURCHMEN'S 
Annual! General Mecting Tuesday. June 12th, 


of living, the Committee is forced to appeal 


We neec £400 at once and appeal to all 
those who are planning their holidays to 
Soane give a thought to the genuine needs of the 
Weekdays, | marish priests. Donations and subscriptions 
may be sent to The Revd. Sir James Roll, Bt. 
(President), or t the Hon, Secretary, at: 

UPHILL, HIGHWEEK, 


Sats., 10-1. | NEWTON ABBOT, S. DEVON 











3s.. students, ¢ 


PALMA DE MALLORCA 


UNION 26th August and September 








» 119 (¢) OXFORD STREET. GERrard 3012 
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R.A.F, IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
KENYA. PAMELA DREW'S Paintings 
Imperial Inst., S.W.7, Diy. 10-4.30. Sun- 
day 2.30-6, until 1 July 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1, RODIN BRONZES 


AGAINST A BACKGROUND 
FRENCH DRAWINGS. 


SOME 20th CENTURY SPANISH PAINT- 
INGS. ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St. 
James's Square, S.W.1, Closes 9 June. Fris., 
Sats., 10-6. Admission Is 


WINDOW ON THE WEST INDIES, The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
announces its new Photographic Exhibition 
(all Hesestine Photographs) at St. Martin-in- 


OF 





the-Fields To be opened by Colonial Secre- 
tary, June 8, 12 noon. Open weekdays June 
8-22, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m, Admission Free 
PERSONAL 

ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
ideal gift lor all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gen 
to 5 gns. a box One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue—Aliwood Bros. Ltd., 
53 Haywarcis Heain, Sussex, Phone Wivels- 


field 232/233 


CANCER PATIENT (56641). Poor Widow 














(64), partially biind omewhat deaf and very 
lonely, Needs more nourishing foods. Please 
h 8 to care for her (also thousands ol 
other ad cases). Jewellery welcomed 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G7? 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange d rred payments for Micro's 
if neal ard Contact Lense E booklet 
from Dept 74C, 115 Ox tre 

W.1. Telephone GER 

Street, London, W.1 





Branches in main towns 

































CANCER RELIEF—-Profound thanks to the 
O.A.P. at TIVERTON who for many years 
now has nt us each week an anonymous 
donation wv one or more of our necessitous 
patients ~S.C.R. (‘Letters f gold’), 4 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonde 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose you 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Fin e Co. Li@y #4s) Reece Mews 
South Kensington, S.W.1 
DON'T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON 
his family are ill, The Hotel of St. Luke 
(The ¢ gy Nursing Home) will look after 
them then, but urgently needs: Subscriptions 
Donations egacies, now. N State aided 
14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 
ENGLISHMAN, LATE 20's yng leave 
in England, would like to ynitact gi 
milar a view to mig. f th re t 
Box N 100 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Fema 
and e Human Male 1% on by pos 
Write all for our List and 
Literature on Family F tag 
34 Wardour St., Lond W.1 \Dept. D.X 
MR, K. WAS NOT BY ANY MEANS 
WEALTHY, but wt he was ill he wa 
a t afford nur h treatme 
private s t sultati ind nursing 
He iged to B.U.P.A refund 
alm the fees and Writ ( 
lit and 1 the m 1) tag 
for yo ind y family. (New tra 
a -4 I str ted to und I 6S Briti h 
United Provident Association, HL/12, Pr 
vident House, Essex Street, Stracd, Lond 
W.C.2 
EDUCATIONAL 

ABBOTSHOLME School, Derbyshire, off 
a few 1l-plus places for boys 
a l 1956 is 
Ind the f 
Educa t € 

1 rs if 
furth Se ta 
Abbot Uttox 
Staffs 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION f Examina 
tion—University aw. Accountancy. (¢ 
ing, Secretarial, C Servi Manas 
Export Commer rt 
Education, etc, Ma n exar ir 
anc j me ing exan 
in lich intereste t M p ( 
(G St. Albans, or 0Q \ 
Stre E C.4 
Regis d as a Newspaper. Fntered as se d-c 
W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. Printed 


wo any address in the World: 45s. 





per annum (52 weeks). 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
girls—Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. 
(Cantab.), The Principal, St. Godric’s, Sec- 
retarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 5986, 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAI 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Graduate Course. Next term Sep- 
tember 24th. Prospectus 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn, 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. 
Degree and Diplomas, Law and Professional 
Exams., Mod Fecs. Prospectus from C, D. 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey) 
Hall, Oxford, Est. 1894 


THE CHURCH UNION SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY at Jesus College, 
Oxford, July 30th-August 3rd, 1956. “THE 
SOCIAL CONTEXT OF SANCTIFICA- 
FLON’ (1) Christian Sanctification faced with 
‘The World’: The Revd. Alec R. Vidler, 
D.D., (Canon of Windsor). (ii) The Validity 
and Limits of a Scientific Sociology: Philip 
Mairet, Esq. (formerly Editor of ‘The 
Fronuer.’) Gii) Holiness in the Context of 
Contemporary Society : The Revd. C. H. G 





Hopkins (Vicar of St. Luke's, Pallion, Sun- 
derland). The discussions will be sum- 
marised by The Revd. Eric Mascall, D.D. 
(Student of Christ Church, Oxford). Pro- 
spectus from Miss H. Highley, 134 Earls 
Court Road, w.8. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306 
(3 lines) 
LITERARY 
MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself by 
riting about it. Editors want articles and 
ries with a holiday flavour. The London 
Schoo! of Journalism will show you how 
to write—andg sell—them, Free Book and 
advice from Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. (MUS. 4574). 
AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 
lays (4 days emergency service for urgent 
work), short stories, etc., by return. Type- 
Great emphasis on 


pts carefully checked 
iracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour 
Indexing, Cataloguing 
Literary research, etc 





licating 


serv.ce 


ng, Poof-reading 








I ary secretaries. Dictating machine 
Service Public/Private meetings reported 
R machines for hire. Translations 
from and into all languages, Overnight ser- 
Open till 9 p.m. and all week-end 
Secretarial Aunis, 32 Rupert Street, W.1. 
Phone GER. 1067/8/9 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors No sales—no fees. Students work 
yppears in al| markets, Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23. British Institute of Fiction- 
W ng Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Str London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 
d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge 4s 
f R Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd 
kestone 
PROFESSOR GOODHART SAYS WE 
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LITERARY TYPING, Prompt, Efficient, 
Work. Is, 9d. 1,000, 3d. Carbon.—Weceks, 
47 St. Margaret's Rd., Brockley, London. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8, 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 

‘Know How’ Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 

How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— 

No Fees tuition—B.A. School of Successful 

Writing Ltd., 124 New Bong Street, London, 
Foie 





SHOPPING BY POST 


| BLANKETS DIRECT FROM MILL from 


10s, size, Wholesale Prices, Send for Free 
Illustrated Brochure and Patterns. Bradford 
Blanket Co., Cept. ‘S,’ 131 Manchester 
Road, Bradford § 


CALIFORNIAN FRUIT SALAD. Diced 
Peaches, Pears, Hawaiian Pineapple, Halved 
Cherries and Seediess Grapes, All in heavy 
syrup. | Ib. tins. 8 for 26s. Original case of 
24. for 75s. Californian Bartlett Pears in 
Heavy Syrup. | Ib. tins. Same prices, Parcels 
Or Cases can consist of any desired assort- 
ment. All Post or Carriage Pd.—SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.3 

DAHLIAS FOR EXHIBITIONS AND 
CUTTING, well-rooted plants; 15s, dozen.— 
F.W.S. 8 Copperfield Avenue, Hillingdon, 
Middx. (Uxbridge 2703) 


ENVELOPES (Dickinson), 1,000 34 x 6in 
Buff i4s., White 18s. Rubber Stamps. — 
Warson, 7 Newton Avenue, London, N.10 


RARE STAMPS, Fine selection of all 
countries (B.C. or For.) sent on approval at 
6d. in the Is. discount from catalogue prices 
Sold singly. Many old issues in quarter Cat 

1. J. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 
Their Lustrous Beauty, Richly Woven Crease- 
Resisting Dress and Suiting Linens available 
in beautiful colours. Immaculate for Town 
and Country wear. Handkerchief weight Sheer 
Linen in White and Pastel shades. A Fairy 
fabric ot Enchanting loveliness. Illustrated 
Catalogue of Superb Table Napery. Bed 
Linens. Damask Towels. Turkish Towels ol 
Luxurious quality—From Rosemoyne Irish 
Linens, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern 
Ireland 

SHIRTS AND PYJAMAS, Repaired as new 
Moderate charges from 2s, 6d. Post your 
worn garments for free estimate or send 
for full price hst.—Joanna & Co., Shirt & 
Pyjama Makers, Dept. 18, 26 Southbourne 
Grove, West Southbourne, Bournemouth, 
Hants 





FOR SALE 


AS NEW, SINK ASCOT—barely used and 
of latest design For sale at very reasonable 








price of £10 Box No. 1001 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to seli or profes- 
si | services to Offer, are invited to bring 


their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the “SPECTATOR 





SHOULD APPROVE [ruman for Hiroshima Prepaid Classified Acvertisements cost 3s. 6d 
i Nagasak Apply for pamphlet ‘Mr. per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
Truman's Degree.” by G. E. M. Anscombe, ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
M.A., to the author at Somerville College,; W.C.I, with remittance, by Monday prior 
Oxford, Is. 2d. post free, or 12s. 6d. a doz. to the date of publication. 
THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 
Contents for June include: 
FATHER HUDDLESTON AND APARTHEID 
by DIANA MOSLEY 
MEN AND BOOKS: SCIENCE FICTION 
by DESMOND STEWART 
NORMAN DOUGLAS IN MAGNA GRAECIA 
by MICHAEL HARALD 
ANALYSIS by EUROPEAN 
The serious side of the Russian visit; Soviet technical advance in relation to 
Europe: The concomitant political harlequinade; Charlie—Anthony—you | 
have never been so wonderful; Mr. Crowther’s valedictory confession; The 
ungentle art of robbing the colonies. 
THEATRE BOOKS CINEMA 
Obtainable from all bookstalls or from 302 Vauxhall Bridge Rd., London, S.W.1 
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ACCOMMODATION 


GENTLEMAN 


(Adv. Piano Studen 
Bedstg, Rm = 


or Studio, central Lon., from 


Sept.; own Baby Grand Piano.— " 
3979 20 —BOS Ms, 
MAJORCA, PEACE, SUNSHINE. §; 
Rock, Bathing at remote fishing village 
Guests welcomed : 


at Casa Sontag, © 

Ratjada, Weekly pension 6 gns Pi 
URGENT. Four careful young ladies are 
looking for a " 


self-contained flat with two 
bedrooms, sitting-room, kitchen, bathroom 
and lavatory in Kensington, Knightsbridge 
or Victoria. If any Spectator Reader knows 
of anything would he please ring PARK 
7505 after 6.30 on week-days 
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HOTELS 

APPLEBY, Westmorland. GARBRIDGE 

HOTEL, Beautifully situated between Lakes 

and Pennines Fishing, Golf. Billiards, 

Library and Music Room R. Licence 

Cent. Hig. A.A. & RAC. A ‘Signpost’ 


country house hotel. Lovely in Spring, Te,; 
71 


BOURNEMOUTH CONNAUGHT 




















COURT, W. Cliff. Tel. 1944, 33 mms., 209 
yards sea front Gardens Putting Green, 
Garages. Superlative food. Summer, 9-1] 
gns, weekly 

‘IF YOU ARE REALLY PARTICULAR 
how you eat, spend Ss. on The Good Food 
Guide published by Cassell Picture Post 
Membets of the Good Food Club recom- 
mend about 700 restaurants and hotels in 
Grea. Britain, where you can rely on good 
food at a .easonable price. ‘Doing an excel. 
lent job."—New Statesman. Current edition, 
1955/56, from all booksellers, 5s 
ITALY.—GUESTS WELCOMED for restfuj 
holiday with a ymforts in lovely old manoy 
house at ORTA,. Good cuisine, garden; bro 
chure. Also to let in the house, furnished flat 
(min, 2 weeks), service available.— Ca'Nigra, 


B’Orta (Novara) 
SEA CREST’ Petit Port (2nd 


Miasimo Lago 


JERSEY, C.1, 











Reg.). In this converted petite & picturesque 
old farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excellent 
cuisine, and love the holiday informality 
Ashley Courtenay recommended 
LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL, 
1 mile Haywards Heath stati iS mainly resi- 
dential with cater and comtort happily 
blending with country house pursuits; Fully 
licensed.—Write A. G. Sturdy, Res. Director 
el.: 2358. Ashiey Courtenay recommended 
RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC, AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre for holidays, Rye 2216 

THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, Corn 
wall. Perfect and restful holidays. Every com- 
fort, directly facing harbour; safe bathing 
magnificent cliff/c ry walks; good touring 
centre, Garage. Terms § gns.—Phone 264 


RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN 
Lion Street, receive a few guests 


TEAROOMS, 
R 


ye 2207 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
AIR HOLIDAYS by Plane London/Pisa and 
R 





















a fortnight’s tour inc me. Florence, 
Perugia, 52} gns. By plane London/Geneva 
and a week at nt, \ and a week by 
Lake Biel by plane Basle/ London 
364 gns.—B nure from Wings Ltd., 48 
Park Rd., Baker St., N.W.1. AMB. 1001 
EUROPE THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ WAY 
Why not let us make individual 
arrangements for you to enjoy the intet- 
esting fr most t of a_ private 
family, or special Groups 
visiting Host-Family- 
Centre? N y the people of 
the country you visit Ilius. Brochure: 
E.F.A., 20 Buckingham St., W.C.2 
MAJORCA — IBIZA — COSTA BRAVA. 


Book through the specialists to be sure of 
your hotels Also Ischia, Sicily, Greek 
cruises, Luxemburg. Booklet and literature 
OLIVERS TRAVELS, 16 Cork St., Maylait, 
London, W.1 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 889 


ACROSS.—1 High and dry. 6 Draw. 10 
| Doric. 11 Oblivious. 12 Sufficing. 13 Renew 
14 Clean sweep. 16 Skyr. 18 Rose. 20 
Alexanders. 23 Sleep. 24 Archibald. 2 
Ritualist 28 Ingle. 29 Weed. 30 Astragalus. 
| DOWN.—1 Hides. 2 Giraffe. 3 Auctions 
4 Dhoti. 5 Religicux. 7 Rooinek 8 West- 
wards. 9 Ivory. 14 Corkscrew. 15 Wallabies 


17 Inditing. 19 Spectre. 21 Evangel. 22 Sprat. 
25 Cater. 26 Dress 
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